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PERSONAL 


DVANTAG EOUS to Executors, Trustees, and 
é Private Owners.—Very GOOD PRICES 
ASS RED for Antique and Modern Household 
ure, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
elain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
P PHI. LIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, 








New wee md Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty.) Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 





W.T.L announcements, Daily Telegraph 


The Times every Tuesday. 


«¢ Ngebolecndhceroen 17, with legal experience and 
4 some capital. seeks opening or employment, 
rested stock breeding, farming, 
forestry. estate and similar work.—Box 260. 

N OPENING OCCURS for KEEN HORTI- 
+% CULTURIST as Working Director in small 
mpany ar Hereford Interesting 

tional importance. Ideal 
hed or furnished quarters 























ult to find anything more 
ting and decorative than a 
A highly qualified Artist 
rtraits of distinction from 
solicits commissions in 
Z nough his fees are inexpen- 
artistically conceived and of a 
Also he guarantees a perfect 
case Your complete 
Terms and specimens 
RIVERVIEW STUDIO, 
1940). 
A SEREY S. 166 Bond Street, W.1, are 
= prepared to purchase for cash Gold Links 
and Chains, Signet Rings, Badge Brooches and 
Wristlet Watches. etc 
A vc TIONS. Big Demand and Keen Competition 
4 means highest prices obtained for FURS, 
WEARING APPAREL, LINEN at sales by 








Auction Sales held each week. Consult the 
Auctionecrs of 130 years’ standing. DEBENITAM. 





STORR AND SONS, LTD., 
Valuers, 2 
W.C.2. 





Auctioneers and 
. King Street. Covent Garden, London, 
: Tem ple Bar 1181-2. 








Becks Peri als and Manuscripts urge ntly 
wanted Valuations for Probate and 
Insurance.—WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., 43, 
Weymouth Street. London, W.1. Tel: Wel. 1621. 
ic )FFEE with the true Continental flavour! 

ZOMO IS OF FIRST-CLASS QUALITY 











é stocked by all first-class grocers at 28 per 
lb. tin., 14 per $-lb. tin. The proprietors are 
HENRY ROLL & CO., LTD., 66 Stork’s Road, 
London, S.E.16 


ce ITHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars. 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
firm Established 25 ye ars GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, gware Road, Marble 
Arch Padd. 3779 and 9898. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 

MODERN SILVER, etc. Competitive bidding 
brir high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strong!y advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON,.LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2, before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 


IAMONDS, JEWE GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES. A AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65 New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651 


URS. Dark t 
46 inches 
Box 259. 


Go. Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—_HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234 


J! ACK BARCLAY, LTD A wonderful invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material Send lid. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444 


























own pony Coat. Small outsize, 
4 Excellent condition. £35. 





M5 COAT. Good second-hand mink coat 
4 wanted.—Box 27. 


i INK COAT WANTED No dealers.—Write 
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ONOMARK. Permanent confidential a 
address. Letters redirected immediately. 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM MONOI7 W. C1. 


TEW LIFE tor your old HOUSEHOLD LINEN 
and HANDBAGS. Have them all made as 
new, without coupons, by RESARTUS, Sarda 
House, 185 7 Queensway, London. W.2 
UKRSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage. Lusomuia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion, 
Tel.: Mayfair 1085 








LD SCHOOL TIES and Shirts renovated 

without coupons, (**Trubenised”’ brand collars 
if you wish).—Write for details or send garments 
to RESARTUS, Sarda House, 185 187, Queensway, 
London, W. 2. i 


IR STAFFORD CRIPPS says: “There can be 

no doubt as to the value of the Alexander 
technique judged by the practical results which I 
have myself experienced . . . the body becomes a 
co-ordinated and living whole, composed of well- 
fitting and truly articulated parts It is the 
difference between chaos and order and so between 
illness and good health.” Send sevenpence for 
A New Way of Life’’ by Michael March, an 
introduction to the work of F. Matthias Alexan- 
der, to CHATERSON, LTD., Burbank, Barnet 
Lane, Elstree, Herts. 


ell YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 
vival after death? Evidence of Survival 
may % found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16 Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7 
VOID furs tortured to death in traps.—Write 
for Fur Crusade leaflet, which tells you of 
humane furs, from MAJOR VAN DER BYL, 
Wappenham, Towcester. 





COUNTRY 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LIFE— JANUARY 





ADIES' Suite (regulation styles) in Country- 
to measure from £4/15/- 
" Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
Patterns post free.-—REDMAYNE, 26, 
Wigton, Cumberland. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, 


NISTS, "VIOL INISTS. 
shaving made easy, Vibrato and Tone Production 


Principal, Cowling Institute, 7 
en, New wtabilesbit Street, 





d.. § 
patterns. — DENHOL M 
RE- "TAILORED to Savile Row Ss & BL ANKETS, Hawic k, Roxburghshire. 
exper. West-End tailors. 
and COATS Turned, Altered 
Post garment for advice and 
(without obligation). — SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO... 61c Bedford Hill, Balham, S.W. a2. 

UITS, OVERCOATS, 
RENOVATED. Relined or 


LADIES’ candard by ; 
; AL oe of Ghandi for sale. 


OT« IR _M¢ WwW ER for 














tt 1 few sets of the None- 
“TAILORING (Address: above). sack SiGeene atti tok 


XU NL IG HT and Foam ‘Baths 














catarrh, ond general de bility. Scotland's Best Oatmeal: 
Cumbe rland Court, Mar ble / 


S AND CHIN A. A fine : se lec tion at Please help by writing name and 


unable to send small lots. 


» to COOKS of Tunbridge 
good times of good cakes. 
127, New Bond Street. W.1. 

HOMAS & SONS, 


tion for documents, m 
y numerous leading firms 








knickerbocker-breeches 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- s. 
Forms and patterns of cloth will be se PETER SAFE CO., 


Modern machines WANTED OFT DRINKS OR SODA-WATER. 
Simple and compact, 
* and will give you an UNLIMITED 
925. - supply of Soda-water which can readily be turned 
are glad to buy high-grade 
Sterling Silver Table 
and Glass in good condition. —Oxford Street, W. - 

ATCHES Ww ANTED. 


> for only 13 Guineas 
(Tax £2110), or hire one for just over 2d. a day.— 
Write to-day to SODASTREAM, LTD. (Dept. CL), 
22, Oval Road, N.W.1. 





TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
s. Terms } of cat. price. 4 
superb used moderns. 


19, Hopwood Peering 

EST OF ENGLAND —Public, 
r that BRUFORD’S OF EX 
smiths and Silversmiths, 
for cash Jewels and Silver 











c.’'6,Westhill Rd.,S.W.18. 


faulty. insulated, suitable 





> “pad per mile drum, 


EDUCATIONAL 





Gracechure h Stree a ! jondon, E 5 
“Suit copied (nearest 
FROEBEL Department earelatinie acc wy in pacts Peel tweed, from 
£6126 and 26 a 


r the older students in languages, 
i. . 26, Mw) i, Cuaberanl. 


The e OASIS Poc ke t DIV IN- 


ARTS, Belc ombe Hous: Br neioet -on- Avon, Wilts. 
iLL 1AM AND Mé ARY ‘Inlaid | Walnut GRA AND- 


Black nai Gold Lacquer 

PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 
Schools Year Book (Boys) By post, : 
and two chairs, walnut ¢ 
bach Baby Grand Piano, 
. £115.—JARVIS, Plovers, Harpenden. 


rosewood, lovely instru- 
Schools, and Careers for 





ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCT ED. 
Sherw ood ~~ Chelse a Show. 


Girls from 15 years of age < 





ARDE N NE TS, t tanned, 





HORT: STORY Ww RITING.—Send 4d. for booklet ‘Carriage pald.~ H. ROBINSON, pee 








~PARE-TIME W RITH If you are interested 


in writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
Ss 





24 Stilehall Gardens, 

ENNELLS’ SEEDS FOK wae x. 
y and as by Govern- 
> not allowed to send these to 


*‘ Writing for the Press” 
5 5 customers without 


from — ations Dept., 





ECONOMY. E sigaoh r BOU RNE. 


Certific ates granted. ce ti 
. . indispensable as a war-time 
TRAINING SCHOOL, : Sa 
Strong crowns of Champagne, . 
{ JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, 
valuxble crop, easily grown and adaptable, 
screening odd corners; 


. Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 





Old English Customs 
ore, with description and dates of celebrat- 


ARAVAN, + berth, 12 at. 





EN-TOUT-CAS CO., L 

many years previous to 
*, the largest makers of Hard Lawn Tennis 
They will have experts 


£90. 80 OTHER CARAVANS on 
CARAVAN CENTRE, Hillcrest 


Courts in Great Britain. 
*. 0. C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, and material ready tor further work the moment 
The Broadway, Cricklewood, N.2. : 
ITY of LONDON COFFEE COMPANY now offer 
a BREAKFAST COFFEE 
post-paid prices:—3lb. for 7/6; 6 lb. 14/6; 12lb. 2 


Acting on the suggestion of some of the leading 
started a Rotation List for 
Post-War Orders for NEW and repairs to existing 
Would you like them to put your name 
down for early post-war attention? This puts you 
under no obligation. 


Tennis Clubs, they have 








Clapham’s Improved Poten- 
tate for indoor or outside cultivation. 


share this with me? 
P anaes A ela Hall, 


A large collection as and 26.—CL APHAM & SONS. 





Paneling. — CHARLES 
ANG ELL. Antiqu S, 34, Milsom Street, Bath. 





REES, Shrabs, ‘and Plants 








Also vegetable seeds. HILLIERS, Winchester. 


ICTORIA PLUMS. Bush 6/6 each, $-standards 
9 i each. Full standards 10/9 each. Cox’s Orange 


lacquer cane back ee suite, 
cushions in black and gold silk heecnde, 





, all to match. Suitable modern 
plants 6/6 each. Cash with order. 
NURSERIES, Thames Ditton. 





__ GARDENING 


MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN OFFERS 


OW is the time for gardeners to I 
Spring planting programme. Ver: 
shall all be earnestly digging and sowi 


this direction I want to remind you th 


new season’s crop of CUTHBERT’S 
VEGETABLE SEEDS are now ON SA 
WOOLWORTHS STORES in econor 
4d., and 8d. packets. For allotment 
holders, larger packets are available | 
As the result of over 100 years’ resea 
trial grounds, I can safely say that 3 
buy better seeds. If you want bum; 
and how essential these are in such t 
should SOW CUTHBERT’S SEEDS. 


FRUIT FOR ALL 


There is no need for anyone with 
go without this health-giving food. I 
fine quality fruit trees, the first year 
which will more than cover their in 

If you are in doubt as to the m 
varieties to plant, you should write t 
ADVISORY BUREAU, who will be pl. 
advice and suggestions. 

Here are a few offers of Fruit Tre: 


CHAMPION EATING APPI 


For those about to start growing f 
strongly recommend my popular 
Bush Dessert Apple Trees, which 
4 splendid 3-year trees covered with f 
in that famous variety COX’S ORAN 
together with one fine bush WORCES 
MAIN tree for pollinating. 5 trees ir 
carriage paid. 


FOR SMALL GARDENS 

If your garden is small, I would 
Cordon Fruit Trees, which are very 
take up little space. I am offering 
Cordon Trees, COX’S ORANGE |} 
1 JAMES GRIEVE for pollinating 
Cordon trees in all for 35/-, carriage 


MISCELLANEOUS FRUIT TI 


If you have a preference for specia 
Fruit Trees, here are many of the be 

APPLES: Bush, Cox’s Orange, 3-y« 
fine stock, 6- each. Cordons, 76 e: 
James Grieve, 76 each. Bramley’s S 
standards, 106, full standards 126 
Derby, full standards, 126 each. 

PEARS: Bush, famous dessert varic 
76 each. 

PLUMS: Burbank’s Giant, fine hal 
10 6 each 

CARRIAGE ON FRUIT TREES: PI 


1/- ON 10-; 2- OVER 10/-. ORDERS OVER 


CARRIAGE PAID. 


SOFT FRUITS YIELD BIG CROF 


Grow your own supply of this healt 


food. Prolific crops can be grown witho. 


BLACK CURRANTS: 2-year-old bushes, 


each, 18 - dozen. 
RED CURRANTS: 19 each, 18/- dozer 
RASPBERRY CANES: Best sorts, L 
and Norfolk Giant, 5/- dozen, 35/- 100 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Royal Sovereigi 


prolific cropper, 22.6 50, 40/- 100. 
BLACKBERRIES: Giant Himalayan 
very free fruiting, 36 each. 


PLEASE ADD CARRIAGE AS ABOVE 


KEEP YOUR FRUIT CLEAN 


If you want clean fruit without magg iC 
is the time to attack pests, such as Green Fl} 


Aphides, Sawfly, etc. 
I am again offering my TAR OIL 


WASH, which is prepared to the specifi ati 
the Ministry of Agriculture and will ¢ 


these pests in their egg state. 1-quart 
gallon 116. Carriage 9d. 


RHODODENDRON SPLENDOUR 


This flowering shrub is a great favouri 
specially suitable for bedding and screening 
Due to the land being wanted for other purr 
I have available a limited number of fine 


bushy well-budded specimens 2-2} ft 
colou 
These you can have for 35/- dozen, 
Carriage paid. 





HEDGING AND SCREENIN( 


PRIVET. Oval leaf green for all p 
well-rooted plants, 30/- 100, carriag« 
LIME TREES. Something really 
specimen standard trees, 8-10 ft., « 
making avenues or windbreaks, 36 ea 
1/-. Special quotation for 6 or more 


FINAL BULB SALE 


This is your last chance to obt 
Flowering Bulbs at prices which have 
to their real worth. If you want a glor 
of choice blooms, you should send no\ 

DARWIN TULIPS: A really fine 
giant-flowering bulbs in many popul< 
10/6 100. 

DAFFODILS AND NARCISSI: My 
BLEND Collection can still be suppli 
a deliberate assortment of the choi 
specially chosen for floral effect. 
flowering bulbs, 100 10/6. You can have 
above for £5. 


MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CUTH 
The Nation's Nurseryman since 
37, GOFF’S OAK HERTS 


By Appointment to H.M. the late Kin 


EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of ( 
we do the experimenting, not 5 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsman, Histon, Ca! 
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AUCTION PAGE 198. 
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ranging through Pinks, Reds and Purt les 
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. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
NORTH-WEST SCOTLAND 


In an Unrestricted Area. 














: 5 MILES OF SALMON AND SEA-TROUT FISHING AND 34%, MILES OF TROUT FISHING IN LOCHS. 
1 


ud & {E MODERATE-SIZED RESIDENCE, which is well situated amidst magnificent scenery, has been entirely modernised and 
Fi ‘corated throughout, and contains: Hall, 3 or 4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms (each with basin, h & c) and 3 bathrooms. 





Central heating and electric light throughout. Telephone. 


Garage with chauffeur’s accommodation. Cottage. FARMS, with excellent steadings, good cottages and arable land. 
Excellent sheep ground on the hill and lower slopes. 


STONE-BUILT LODGE containing: 2 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Electric light. 








Pee RSA Go ase caret 


DEER FOREST AND GROUSE MOOR, IN ALL 
ABOUT 29,000 ACRES 


WHILE THE LODGE WOULD BE SOLD WITH ABOUT 1% MILES OF FISHING, 


AND FOREST LAND OF ABOUT 13,000 ACRES 





Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (12,737) 








: UNDER TWENTY MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


5 minutes’ walk from a famous Golf Course 








Central Heating. 
Companies’ electric 
light, power, gas and 
water. Telephone. 
Main drainage. Garage. 


ble: Standing about 560 ft. 
up, facing South, the 
- Modern Residence is 





in excellent order 
throughout and ' 
ready for immediate ' oe ae aol ak li 7; — ae, THE GROUNDS are a 
occupation. eae: 3 o - Cod beg : feature and have been 





aes 


at “om me stage ; Ss laid out with great taste. 
Paved Terrace with steps 
to a Lily Pond. Her- 


baceous Borders. Lawns. 


Fs Lounge, 

rE} 3 reception rooms, 

11 bedrooms Rose Garden. Tennis 

several with basins), Lawn. Orchard. Kitchen 
Garden. 





4 bathrooms. 


ABOUT THREE ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (25,853) 








By Divection of the Honourable Mrs. Macdonald-Buchanan. 


WEST SUSSEX 


At the foot of the South Downs 


THE WESTERLAND STUD FARM 
forming the eastern portion of the Lavington Stud, established by the late Lord Woolavington and where the well-known stallions 
ti ‘* Coronach ” and “ Easton ’’ were at stud, and the Derby Winner ‘‘ Owen Tudor ’’ was bred. 
The Farm is in excellent order and comprises 
THE PICTURESQUE FARMHOUSE 
Ranges of Modern Buildings with 34 boxes, spacious covered Exercise Yard and ‘Coronach’s ”’ Box 
3 cottages and the attractive Small Residence known as ‘‘'WESTERLAND LODGE.” 





Electricity and estate water supply laid on. Well-maintained paddocks. 
In all about 199 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION subject to certain service and life tenancies. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION in the SPRING (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. Hunters, 9, New Square, W.2. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 








i" 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Ry 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AnD aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 








SHROPSHIRE 
Shrewsbury 12 miles. Wellington 7 miles. 


DELIGHTFUL XIIIth CENTURY HOUSE 


3 reception rooms, & 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, convenient offices, 
Main electric light. Central heating. 
LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR THE DURATION 


RENT ONLY 10 GUINEAS PER WEEK 
(plus Gardener) 


NO PLATE OR LINEN, 


Apply: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, as above, 


SOUTHERN SCOTLAND 
A VERY FINE AGRICULTURAL, RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


Intersected hy main road and near small 


7 LARGE FARMS with shep "i 
houses and buildings. All | 0 
substantial tenants. 


town and station. 


A SPLENDID STONE 
AND TILED MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


Containing : 4 reception rooms, billiards 


TOTAL AREA NEA! LY 
9,000 ACRES 


room, 10 bedrooms, 4 maids’ bedrooms, 


dressing Tooms, 3 bathrooms and w.c.s, ONE OF THE BEST GR« 7 


MOORS IN SCOTLAND. SPLEN (LD 
BAGS GROUSE, BLACKG | 
PHEASANTS, SNIPE, ET( 


commodious kitchen and domestic 
offices. 
2 large garages. 


3 good cottages. 


EXCELLENT TROUT FISHING. 
SALMON FISHING IN) NEARBY 


Woodlands. Large well-kept flower, 
rose and kitchen gardens. 





Private gravitation water. Private RIVER. 
electric light plant. “ 
Efficient sanitation. ee PRICE £27,500 


Particulars from: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton. 


SURREY 
London 1° hours. » 
COMFORTABLE WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 


On the outskirts of the pretty village of Cranleigh. 


3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, convenient domestic offices 
Main electric light, water and drainage. 


GARAGE AND STABLING FOR 2. 
EXCELLENT GARDEN AND PADDOCK, IN ALL ABOUT 
6 ACRES 
PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 





Full particulars of: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, as above. 











Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines). 
_48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





SUSSEX HANTS 


400 ft. up. Sandy soil. 2 miles from a Station. Easy reach of station. Situate on high ground. 





~ . ~ > o> 
ces x ial os A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, modern offices. 
12 bed and d AN OLD SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE + Main services. Central heating. 
leaned th ressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. lounge ang 4 reception rooms. Main services. Vitted basins (h. & c.) in nearly all bedrooms. Stabling. Garages. 2 cotta: 
entral heating. Stabling. Garages. Cottages. Attractive grounds with rose garden, Gardens and grounds, small park, 2 tennis courts, kitchen garden, etc. In all 
woodland, parkland, etc. ABOUT 23 ACRES 
IN ALL NEARLY 79 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 
Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (2577) Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co,, 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (68 








HERTS. 26 MILES FROM LONDON 
es rt f ; Close to a main line station. High ground. Gravel soil. 
ERECTED LN 1790 F ROM DESIGNS OF THE CELEBRATED ARCHITECT, WYATT. MODERNISED AND IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER. The House contains: Ve 
beautiful saloon hall (33 ft. by 27 ft.), 5 reception rooms, 7 bathrooms, 20 bed and dressing rooms. Main electric light and water. Central heating. Basins in bedrooms (h. & c. 
Squash court. BEAUTIF( L. OLD GROUNDS. Hard court. Cricket ground. Lake. Extensive kitchen gardens. THE WHOLE ESTATE OF 420 ACRES FOR SAL 
FREEHOLD or the Mansion would be sold separately with, say, 100 Acres. The Estate includes woodlands, well placed for shooting; 2 Farms, with extensive building 

several Cottages and Lodges. The Mansion is at present requisitioned, but .possession of the Farm Land can be had on completion. 
Agents: WINKWoRTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


EASTERN 2N COUNTIES 


A FIRST-CLASS RESIDENTIAL FARM OF NEARLY 
700 ACRES 


INCLUDING A LARGE PROPORTION OF ARABLE 


The House contains : Lounge, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
domestic offices, Electric light. 


Extensive range of farm buildings, stabling and garages, 
STEWARD’S HOUSE. 8 COTTAGES. LODGE. 


The land is in excellent condition and the property is in a good state of repair. 





EXCELLENT SHOOTING. 








Agents: Messrs. sencsiniach FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,581) 


BETWEEN WINDSOR AND MAIDENHEAD 
With half hourly bus service to both Stations. 


Lying at the foot of Windsor 

Forest with South-west aspect 

and rural outlook over field and 
forest surroundings. 


A HALF-TIMBERED RESI- 
DENCE in the Tudor style with 
pantile roof, originally an — old 
cottage added to and modernised. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
sun loggia, cloakroom, 7/8 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, domestic 
offices with servants’ hall. 
Electric light and power. Two 
radiators. Companies’ gas and 
water. Modern drainage. 
Garage. 

Well laid out wooded Garden with 
wide lawn suitable for tennis: rose 
garden and kitchen garden. 

FREEHOLD FOR SALE with about 2 ACRES 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (40,280) 














ADJOINING A SURREY COMMON 


Occupying a beautiful position about 450 ft. up, facing South and commanding 
extensive panoramic views. 
rhe Residence is approached by a drive. Hall, 2 oak-panelled reception rooms, 
9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Companies’ electric light, gas and water. Telephone. 
Modern drainage. 
2 gariges, with large room over. BRICK AND TILE COTTAGE, containing 3 bed- 





rooms and bathroom. WELL LAID OUT GROUNDS including tennis lawn, kitchen 
and fruit gardens, orchards, 2 paddocks. 
OVER 10 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


House would be Sold with less Land 
Famous Golf Course within easy reach. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. a 785) 


Mayfair 3771” ——— ——— = ini alae 


(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Telegrams 


Galleries, Wesdo, London 


























aie aA Bag ine 


reading 44a NICHOLAS totam, Rec ” 


: ** Nicholas, Reading 
Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882) ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London ”’ 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 








BETWEEN BETWEEN HIGH GROUND ‘ABOVE 
READING & NEWBURY READING & BASINGSTOKE HENLEY 
500 ft. above set level. JUST IN THE MARKET. Near Station. 
\ PERFECT MEDIUM SIZE COUNTRY fips eaconngpmiaonagie PERFECTLY EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 
HOUSE FOR SALE A WELL-BUILT AND COMPACT TO BE LET FURNISHED __ 
. COUNTRY HOUSE FOR SALE es fina 
BVILT BY OWNER FOR OWN OCCUPATION. IN PERFECT ORDER 9 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
All modern conveniences. I first-class jer. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bed s (h. & ec. basins), 2 aids’ IRLE @ sy ‘ENT RATING 
; pti ~ ro eae aoe, S teleann (h. <a tame ee ee ee i — CRESS CAR ae CRN wears 
2 bathrooms. CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND \%, E ARDEN 
MAIN } sa Aare LIGHT AND WATER. CENTRAL POWER. MAIN DRAINAGE. GARAGE. INCI Be sie abe COURT. ETC 
Prishtnia a bagsenssntintngine 3, ACRE MATURING GARDEN Oe, od eins 
.RDER AND MEADOWLAND. PARTLY WALLED IN. MODERATE RENT TO INCLUDE 
£6,750 IMMEDIATE POSSESSION £4,250 | GARDENER’S WAGES 
Further y ulars of : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Inspected and highly recommended by : Messrs. NICHOLAS, | Further particulars of : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading, and 4, Albany Court Yard, W.1. 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Court Yard, W.1. Reading, and 4, Albany Court Yard, W.1. 
1 





esereugo’ = ss BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY a 


c UR VICTORIA OR LONDON | AMIDST A LOVELY RURAL ‘COUNTRYSIDE i“ SURREY, Nr. EAST GRINSTEAD 


. Between, Clare and Sudbury- Midway London and Brighto 
ic, Nr. CRAWLEY Borders ‘Essex and Suffolk. z y Hb declan 
ft. MP. lovely views 


UEEN ANNE GEORGIAN PICTURESQUE LITTLE PERIOD 
E RUN SMALL COUNTRY 2 GIA co SE 


MANOR HOUSE mo laag + oy 
b perfect order. Hall, 3 recep- In perfect order with panelling, Part dating XVith Century 

oms, bathroom. Main elec- | period fireplaces,etc. 3 reception, Pull of oak, open fireplaces, etc. 
rage, etc. Pretty gardens. 8 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric Modernised and with main water, electric 
"ALUABLE OAK TIMBER. | light. Excellent water supply. light, fitted basins, central heating. Hall, 
SRES ORCHARDS | Modern drainage. Garage. 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom: Pretty 
_ AREA, 14 ACRES. | Stabling, ete. Inexpensive gardens, orchard. Nearly 

DIATE POSSESSION. gardens and 7 ACRES. 


MUST BE SOLD AT ONCE 


QUICK SALE WANTED. owing to business change of plans. 


!OLD ONLY £4,500 





; | Offer invited and chance for IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
aged ae ae _— bargain. FREEHOLD ONLY £2,950. 

th INSPECTION ADVISED. ONE OF THE NICEST SMALL PLACES AVAILABLE. ABSOLUTE BARGAIN. View Quickly. 
‘ORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. | BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 
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29, 4.1943 





FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED 


OAK BEAMS, OPEN 


THE PERIOD. 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


Company's electric light and water. 





LOVELY OLD FARMHOUSE 


FIREPLACES 
AND OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF 


3 sitting rooms 


“(eogent 8222 15 lines) 





HAMPTON & SONS 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London’’ 





500 FT. UP ON THE CHILTERN HILLS 


2% miles from High Wycombe, facing West. 





FINE OLD BARN, STUDIO. GAR 
PICTURESQUE GROUNDS. PRO 
FRUIT AND KITCHEN GAI 
PADDOCK. 
In all about 


3%, ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £65, 
Further particulars from : 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., € 
Street, S.W.1. (Tel. : REG. 8222.) (B 





Wokingham. 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 





BERKSHIRE 


Glorious situation close to the beautiful Coombe Woods. 2 


miles from the 


Station. 
CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 
DESIGNED BY AN ARCHITECT. 


3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 


bathroom. Central heating. 

Electric light. Water. Modern 
drainage. 

GARAGE. LARGE BARN 


AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
PLEASANT GARDEN. 
ORCHARD, ETC. 


2% ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
£3,000 
(or would be Sold with 
Land up to 24 ACRES) 


Further purtieulars from: 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


(Tel. : REG. 8222). (B.48,873) 








| SURREY 


| service, 


Favoured district within easy reach of London. Close to the Station with excelle; 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
APPROACHED A DRIVE. 

3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
| 2 bathrooms. Company’s 
| electricity, gas and water. 

Garage with small flat over. 
CHARMING GARDEN WITH 
| GRASS AND HARD TENNIS 
COUR FLOWER AND 
KITC HEN GARDENS, PAD- 

DOCK. 
Extending in all to about 


2 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
| £3,500 
MIGHT BE 

UNFURNISHED. 


| Further particulars from : 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


BY 





LET 


(Tel. : 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. 


(WIM. 0081.) BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) 





rain 


REG. 8222). (8.31,555) 











CLASSIFIED 


1/6 per line. 


PROPERTIES 


(Min. 3 lines. Z_ 





FOR SALE 


ARGYLLSHIRE. FOR SALE, “ Dun- 
darroch,”’ Colintrave. This remarkably 
attractive Residence occupies one of the finest 
sites in the West Coast of Scotland, near the 
well-known “‘ Narrows”’ in the Kyles of Bute. 
Glasgow within 2 hours’ travel. Contains : 
3 reception rooms, sun verandah, 5 or 6 
bedrooms, 2 maids’ rooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 
Electric light and central heating. Garage. 
Hoathouse, ete. Capital anchorage. Grounds 
of about 7 Acres, easy of upkeep. Tennis 
court. Assessed Rent £55. Feu duty 
£61 6s. 1d. For full particulars and permit to 
view apply—Messrs. WALKER, FRASER AND 
STEELE, Estate Agents, 74, Bath Street, 
Glasgow. 


















SSEX. An attractive small Residential 

Estate for Sale with Possession, 6 miles 
Chelmsford, 33 miles London. Substantial 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE in well-timbered 
grounds with entrance lodge approach. 
~ bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, etc. 
Main water and electricity. Garages. Stabling. 
Attractive old gardens, glasshouses, orchards 
and woodland. Farmery, cottage and farm- 
lands, etc. 90 Acres in ring fence. Apply— 
COBBE & WINCER, 3, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 








HAmpsuine. Messrs. ALLAN HERBERT 
AND SON have several attractive small 
Country Properties for sale with VACANT 
POSSESSION, Full particulars from the 

(gents, Market Place, Andover (Tel. 2102). 
SOUTH-WESTERN MIDLANDS. 200 
ACRES. First-class Dairy Farm with 
Gentleman’s Georgian Residence. Billiards 
room, 3 re ception, 4 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms 
(h. & ¢.). Main ele ctricity. Central heating. 
4 cottages. Garage. Stabling. Excellent 
“accredited” buildings for herd of 100 
pedigree dairy cattle. Milking machine. 
UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SAL E.—TRESIDDER 
AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 
(20,048) 








WALLINGTON, Surrey. Detached non- 
basement HOUSE on two _ floors. 
5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, 
bathroom, etc. Garden. Good decorations. 
All services. Price Freehold £1,650. Vacant 
Possession.—LUFF, 80, Sydney Street, Chelsea. 
(Tel.: Flaxman 1886.) 








WEST OF IRELAND. 4 miles from 

Lough Corrib, Charming Residence. 
6 Acres woods, lawn, garden. 2 reception, 
7 bedrooms. Water supply from ram in river. 
Freehold.—Mrs. STEVENS, Killaguile, Ross- 
cabill, Co. Galway. 


TO LET _ 


BOURNEMOUTH CENTRAL, Comfort- 
able WELL-FURNISHED HOUSE to be 
LET for 1 year or longer from April. 5 prin- 
cipal, 3 secondary bedrooms, 3 sitting rooms. 
Owner proceeding abroad. Present staff might 








remain, Moderate Rent. Apply REBBECK 
Bros., Bournemouth. 
DEESIDE. RAEMOIR HOUSE AND 


SHOOTINGS. Mansion House of Rae- 
moir (Banchory 2% miles) to let furnished or 
unfurnished. Suitable for School or Insti- 
tution. Low ground shootings over 2,500 Acres 
also to let. Periods as may be arranged, For 
particulars apply to—DaviID Morris, F-.S.L., 
Factor, Dunecht, Aberdeen. 





10 gns. weekly, inclusive 

2 servants. 12-roomed House, beautifully 
furnished. Fully stocked garden. Or would 
let part at 7 gns. Write—57, Duke Street, W.1. 


WANTED 


ERKS, or OXON. Wanted, after March, 
1943, for not less than 3 years, Unfur- 
nished Small House on high ground, outskirts 
of town near main line. 2-3 reception, 


4-5 bedrooms, cloakroom, good kitchen ete., 
Telephone. Careful 


Main water. Electricity. 
Good rent for suitable 


EAGLESOME, c/o Lloyds 
King’s Branch, 6, Pall 


DORKING (near). 











tenants, 2 in family. 
premises.— LADY 
sank, Cox’s and 
Mall, S.W.1. 


BRISTOL (in or pear). Gentleman wishes 
to Purchase a first-class RESIDENCE. 
Cash available £2,000 to £5,000. Fullest 
particulars in strictest confidence to absolutely 
genuine private buyer.—SMItu, Green Gables, 
Druid Road, Stoke Bishop, Bristol 9 (Tel. 
382364). 











Country. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS 
SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Country House 
Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for 
over half-a-century have dealt solely in the sale 
of this class of property ranging in price from 
£2,000 upwards. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 


LANDOWNERS and FARMERS. Estab- 
lished Company wish to purchase or lease 
good BALLAST LAND (gravel and sand) 
Write at once full particulars—Box P.40, 
Scripps’s, South Molton Street, London, W.1. 





_WA NTED 


ALVERN and Colwall District. Serving 
R.A.F. Officer urgently requires to rent 
Unfurnished House. Not less than 4 bedrooms. 
L = le “t _preferred : would consider purchase. 
$0X 257. 











KSHIRE. MARTIN 


and WOKINGHAM. 














OXFORD AREA PREFERRED (within Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale 
20 miles North-west, South, or South- 
west). Small House, Lodge, or wing of 
gentleman’s Farm or Country House wanted 
to rent unfurnished. March or earlier. By 
quiet couple, no children. 1/2 reception, 
2/4 bed, bath, modern conveniences. Solicitor’s 


referene es offered.— Box 244. BERKS. AND BORDERS OF A! 


OMERSET, DORSET, or WEST WILTS 
preferred. To Buy small Country House 
or Cottage. 3/4 bed, 2/3 reception. Garage or 
room to build. Modern conveniences. Co.’s 
electricity. Not in town, ‘village, or near sea. 
Isolation no disadvantage. Principals write— 





BERKSH IRE, including Senaing 
Windsor districts,—Mrs. N. ¢ 
F.V.A., 


Auctioneer, Valuer, Surv. 
Sunninghill, Berks. 


Tel.: 








Sale of Country "Houses and Estate 
NICHOLAS, 





EVON and 8. AND W. COU 


Selected 




















(Price 2/6). lists free 

eansheshadl 7 Boswe & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 
SUSSEX, SURREY, etc. A. T. UNDER- ad AMPSHIRE and SOUTHER) 
WOOD AND Co., have many buyers waiting COUNTIES.—2z2, West vood Road 
for properties, Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Southampton.—WALLER & KiNG, F.Al 

Sussex, amie ey 528.) Business established over 100 yee 
HAMES. House of character wanted ag EICESTERSHIRE a adjoining 
with RIVER FRONTAGE on Thames. counties—HoLlLoway, Pricy & CO 
5 bedrooms. 1/2 Acres ground.—Box 256. Chartered Surveyors, Valuers snd Agents 

en nae rans 7” Market Harborough 2411. 

EST HERTS. Within 30 miles of { 1 Nort 
ti 1 Nortli 
Ww London. Up to £4,000 will be paid for oe etc. write the 
Modern Country House. 4/5 bedrooms, Principal Agents—HALL, WATERI! ...& OWES 


2/3 reception. 1 Acre or more. 
Main electricity and water. 
London not essential. 
1943.—Box 243. 


High ground. 
Rail service to 
Possession, Spring, 


LtTpD., Shrewsbury. ‘Tel. 2081. 





SHROPSHIRE. MIDLANDS ( 
and WALES. Apply leadi 
Specialists. | CHAMBERLAINE-BR 
HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2' 


WORCESTERSHIRE, WARWICKSHIRE, 

GLOS., HEREFORDSHIRE, SHROP- 
SHIRE or N. OXFORDSHIRE. House in 
country with not more than 10 acres land, 
3 reception, 6-7 bed, main services, centrai 
heating, garage, Possession not required till 











USSEX AND ADJOINING 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Hea 
in High: Class Residences and Es 








after war. al particulars, including price, of which are solely in their hand 
and photos if possible to Box 252 UFFOLK AND EASTERN ( 
Les ai WOODCOCK & SON, Est: 


30-50 MILES LONDON (about). Not 
Essex or Kent. TO PRIVATE OWNERS. 
Author requires OLD COTTAGE and very 
large CONVERTED BARN, or small Tudor 
Farmhouse, with an enormous room. Secluded, 
with few acres woodland and stream, if possible, 
Good altitude. Main electricity essential. 
Immediate possession not imperative. 
down, 


Surveyors, Valuers and Auctione: 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY 
TIES. Tei.: Ipswich 4334. 





ORKSHIRE b 

COUNTIES. Landed, Resid 
Agricultural Estates.— BARKER, 
LEWIS, F.S.I., F.A.I., 4, Par 
Leeds, 1 (Tel. 23427). 


and NOE 


£2,000 
any more by arrangement.—Box i37. 


ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. } 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73) 


ESTATE AGENTS | 


& POL , 


READING, CAVERSHAM 


—GIDDYS 


(Ascot 73) 
lale, Ascot 
TUFNELL, 
eyor, ete 





Ascot 818-819. 


JOINING 





COUNTIES, especially concerned with thie 


3. — Messrs 


1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441 


NTIES.- 


The only complete iilustrated Register 


.—RIPP0y, 





generally 
Property 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS?’ INSTITUTES 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





SOMERSET 


ly surroundings on the Southern slopes of the 
Mendip Hills. 


“AUTIFUL STONE-BUILT JACOBEAN 


REPLICA 


yout 50 years ago regardless of expense 
ye designs of a well-known architect. 
, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
lectricity and gas. Central heating. 
Cottages. Stabling. Garage. 
\|-timbered gardens sloping to a river. 2 lakes 
od with trout). Hard and grass tennis courts. 
ound, with pavilion. Meadowland, in all 
ABOUT 17 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
(17,371) 





EX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 


‘ts of a quiet villaye and about 4 miles from 
main line station. 


LIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE 
Elizabethan standing’ in 
red grounds and containing 
3 bedrooms, dressing rooms, 
tric light. Stabling. 
ed gardens, tennis court, orchard, 
etc., inall ABOUT 6% ACRES. 
ONLY £2,750 
OSBORN & MERCER. 


charming 
lounge hall, 
bathroom, etc. 


Garage. 
paddock, 


from: (M. 2244) 





COLCHESTER AND HALSTEAD 


Tn delightful country near to a village and within 4 miles of a 
main line station. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED COUNTRY 


HOUSE 
with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. 


Stabling. 


Central heating. 


Garage. Cottage. 


Charming well-matured gardens, kitchen garden, orchard, 
ete., in all 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 
For Sale at Moderate Price. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


(17,362) 





OXON 


A COMPACT DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 
OF ABOUT 450 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
OLD-FASHIONED BRICK AND STONE FARM. 
HOUSE, TWO COTTAGES, AND AN EXTENSIVE 
RANGE OF BUILDINGS 
About 1% miles from a well-known Market Town 


and within convenient reach of London. 
Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 














SURREY 


Commanding beautiful and extensive views over the countryside 
to the Surrey Hills. 


Within easy reach of the station with a splendid 
service of electric trains to Town in about 35 minutes. 
To be Sold 
A CHARMING WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
with lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main services. Central heating. 


Garage and useful outbuildings. 


The gardens are delightfully laid out with gravel terrace, 
tennis lawn, rose pergolas, etc., well-stocked kitchen garden, 
In all 
ABOUT 11, ACRES 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,350) 





BERKS 


In the favoured Maidenhead district within convenient reach 
of the station. 
AN ATTRACTIVE, MODERN TUDOR STYLE 
RESIDENCE 
South-west aspect. Gravel soil. 
Hall, 2 reception, 6/7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All main services. Central heating. 
Small well-disposed gardens including tenuis court, kitchen 
garden, ete. 
For Sale Freehold 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Agents: (M.2332) 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
Established 1875. 





SURREY 


tbout 5 miles to Farnham or Haslemere. 


ALE OR TO LET FURNISHED, AN OLD- 


tL 
reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Com- 
water, gas and electricity. 


il] grounds and trees. 


iniat 


25 OR 72 ACRES. 


excellent materials. 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


D FARMHOUSE. Mellow bricks and tiled 
Garage for 2 cars. 
Kitchen garden. Paddocks. 
Stream with chain of ponds 


Tennis court. 


ure waterfalls. 
Hunting, Golf and Riding. 
Illustrated particulars from : 





CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,432) 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
Near station. 40 minutes to London. 
For SALE, A MODERN RESIDENCE built of 


Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. COMPANY’S WATER SUPPLY. 


GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


Beautiful gardens, tennis court, sunk lawn, lovely rock 
garden, vegetable garden. 


In all nearly 2 ACRES. Golf 
nearby. 


(16,151) 





WILTSHIRE 


Near Malmesbury 





AZMODERN RESIDENCE in the best part of the 


Duke of Beaufort’s Hunt. 4 reception rooms, 
10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light. Central heating. 
Garages and extensive stabling. Farmery and 3 cottages. 
Grounds. Pasture and arable land. 

iT 160 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

1 mile from fishing in the River Avon. Golf and hunting. 
Particulars from: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 
Street, W.1. (10,837) 


KENT 


London 60 minutes by train. 


A COMPLETELY MODERNISED HOUSE, luxuri- 
ously fitted. 3 or 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
| Stabling, garages and chauffeur’s rooms. Secluded grounds. 
| Hard tennis court. Model farmery. 2 Cottages. 

27 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR TO 
LET UNFURNISHED AT A LOW RENT. 
Inspected and recommended by the Agents : 

CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount St., W.1. 





HAMPSHIRE 


Adjacent to the New Forest. 2 miles from Station and near 
bus route. 


COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE, fitted with all 

modern conveniences. Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 
excellent kitchen with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker and boilers, 6 bed 
and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity, gas 
and water. Central heating. Garage and stabling. Well- 
[arranged grounds with lawns, orchard, kitchen gardens. 
Over 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. (16,493) 











TE 


-KING, SURREY 


Central 
9344 


AUCTIONEERS. 


THE ADELPHI, 


An Important Commercial 


(Established 1799) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


Managin 


LAND AGENTS. 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Telegrams: 
Farebrother, London 


LONDON 


Office Centre 


Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
The Estate Office, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


and 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 








‘HAM COURT RD., W.1I 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co. Lio. 





! good Golf Courses. \Y% mile 


station, 


SALE FREEHOLD 
URESQUE MODERN 
, built of brick of the finest 
th Oak floors to ground floor. 
billiards room, 7 bedrooms, 
maids’ sitting room, modern 
. Garage for 2 cars. Grounds 

©, with tennis lawn, kitchen 


PRICE £4,000 
IAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, 
Mayfair, W.1. 





Near the old-world port of Brixham. 
FOR SALE | 


ATTRACTIVE LITTLE PROPERTY. 
HOUSE ON 2 

Containing : 
room, morning room, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, Capital offices. Garage for 2 cars. 
Also the well-built 2-roomed 
Attractive garden of 1 ACRE. 


PRICE £3,500 
Agents: Maple & Co., LTD., as above. 


DEVON | 


situation. 





FLOORS ONLY. 
Attractive lounge, dining 


annexe. sitting room, etc. 


| KENT, CHISLEHURST 


| Occupying a pleasant and most convenient | 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1 
(Regent 4685) 


| VALUATIONS 

FURNITURE and EFFECTS 

valued for Insurance, Probate,etc. 
FURNITURE SALES 


Conducted in Town and Country 


TO BE SOLD 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 
proportioned rooms, containing : 
lounge hall, drawing room, dining room, | 
small study, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ | 
Large garage, ete. 
MODERATE PRICE 
Recommended by the Agents: APPLY—MAPLE & CO., 5, GRAFTON 


MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 


with = well- | 


Fine 


STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 
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29, 





1943 





Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 
__25, MOUNT ST., 


1778) 





_ HAMPSHIRE 


Between Midhurst and Petersfield. 





Adjoining and with access to a Golf Course. 


a 
| 


ee... 


TWO 


And at 


68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 


HAMPSHIRE FARMS 


IMPROVED FRO 






Hobart Place, Eaton Sq 











FIRST-CLASS MIXED FARM (nearly 350 ACRES). so 
TO “A” FARM BY PRESENT OWNER WITHIN PAST 18 MO* Hs 
GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE (MODERNISED AND BEAUTIFULLY © RR. 
DECORATED, READY TO WALK INTO). 7 bedrooms (4 fitted basins), 2 bat! ms 
1 bath-dressing room, 3 reception rooms. Main water, electric light and power cot: 
tages (main services). EXCELLENT BUILDINGS, mostly brick and ston iilt, 
slated roofs. LAND, half arabie and half pasture, with main water to all field: ept 
one, and sheltered by well-placed woodland. Recommended by : GEORGE Tr PE 
AND SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 244) 
105 ACRES 
ARMHOUSE. 3 bedr s, bathroom, sitting room, kitchen, ete. BUN( 
THIS CHARMING RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, bounded on three sides by beautiful F CotraGe FA RM BUILDINGS, intleding standing for 22 cows. Mair ed 
Commons and comprising Residence with lounge hall, billiards room, 12 bed, 2 baths. light. Water pumped by engine. LIVE AND DEAD STOCK AT VALI ON 
Electric light, central heating, ample water, modern drainage. _ Garages, ’stabling, GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. ( 9077) 
farmery, bailiff’s house, 4 cottages. In all about 97 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD ‘ a 
Particulars from the Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (3575) 
— 
3, MOUNT ST., RA P P OR Grosvenor 
LONDON, W.1 I J I I A Y & | A Y L 1os-68 
TYPICALLY ENGLISH COUNTRY, QUIET & RESTFUL wer on eaeny. 00 aenn | 
Midway between Bishops Stortford and Chelmsford. REASONABLE PRICES 
EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE OF DISTINCTION REAT MISSENDEN. 5 minutes from ion. 
nui wrekae . awutha : XViith CENTURY MELLOWED RED : :icK 
SECLUDED IN re RE PARK HOUSE. 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathroon All 
main services. Heating. Garage. Lovely gardens. \_ able 
50 ACRES timber. Paddock. In all about 5 ACRES. ( 310) 
LONG DRIVE APPROACH WITH 5 : % 
2 LODGES YIRGINIA WATER. (Close to station (electric ices 
ae ry; in half an hour), GQEORGIAN REPLICAS IN 
4 reception, 9 or 10 bedrooms, 3 bath- PERFECT ORDER. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bat: .oms. 
rooms. Electricity and water. Stabling. All main services. Heating. Gardens a feature. Ju. over 
Garages, ete. 4 ACRES. (12,804) 
MATURED GARDENS WITH ORNA- TAINeS. With | i aiid LUXURIOUSLY 
WENT bORR - oPRE ij ith long river frontage. 
MENTAL LAKE FED BY STREAM. APPOINTED HOU 4 reception, 6 bedroom, 
HARD COURT. WOOD AND 2 bathrooms. All main services. Finely-timbered grounds 
PASTURE. of nearly 2 ACRES. Garage, etc. (11,986) 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,950 ERTFORD. Half a mile of two stations. On high 
ground. QEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE, in prolific 
TIMBER, FIXTURES AND FITTINGS BY VALUATION. walled garden of about 1 ACRE. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
bathroom. All main services. Stabling. Garage. (ilass- 
Further photos with Owner’s Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. (12,654) house, etc. (3176) 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS 
SACKVILLE 


| DELIGHTFUL PART OF SURREY 


i miles from the West End. 


PERFECT HOME FOR LONDON 


BUSINESS MAN. 


IN THE 
HOUSE, 


DISPOSAL 
40, 


OF COUNTRY ESTATES 
PICCADILL Y, W.1. 


AND 


HOUSES 


REGENT 2481 





FOR SALE 


ADMIRABLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION 





Lounge 
8 bedrooms, 4 
dressing, 
all bedrooms. 
throughout. 
Entrance 


5 ACRES FREEHOLD 


Charming Country 


hall, 3 House of the 


reception, 
bathrooms, 2 
fitted wash-basins in 
Central heating 
Main services. 
lodge. Garage. 
Stabling. 


PERIOD 


Halland cloakroom, 4 receptic 


9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main 
HARD TENNIS COURT AND electricity. Central heating 
SWIMMING POOL. PRO- throughout. 
DUCTIVE GARDENS AND 2 garages. Stabling. 
> Age , 
GRASSLAND. 2 COTTAGES. 
PRICE £6,750 WITH ATTRACTIVE OLD 


EARLY GEORGIAN 


GARDENS, PADDOCK AND 


Nr. BURY ST. EDMUNDS, SUFFOLK 


ACRES 


FREEHOLD WITH 4% 


om, 

















MORE LAND AVAILABLE. rag ARD. na a — (Ent : 
: F IRCK : sackvi , . , Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Sntrance in 
Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piecadiily, W.1. (Entrance in ‘as Tel. : gent 24: 
sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. Sackville Street.) ‘Tel.: Regent 2461. 
ene 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 
OF SHREWSBURY (Tet.: 2061) THE AGENTS FOR THE WEST 
FOR RESIDENCE AND/OR WANTED TO BUY HEREFORD-MONMOUT 
INVESTMENT WITHIN 12 MILES OF BORDERS 
MID-SHR 3 miles Me th, 7% miles Ross-on-Wye. Close ute 
AN tenis —_ CHEL TEcerenes rere none and 1, miles large village. 
Beautifully situated, 5 miles Shrewsbury. POSSESSION NOT REQUIRED UNTIL END OF WAR. VERY ATTRACTIVE OLD MANOR HC SE 
OF CHARACTER. HIGH UP, LOVELY VIEW. 8 NE 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE OF BULLT. LAVISHLY MODERNISED. 
. > - 4 delightful reception rooms (2 oak panelled), 8/9 be ms 
IN SMALL PARK. : a CHARACTER and 4 bathrooms, 6 w.c.s. good offices. Main elec ty. 
3/4 reception, about 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electricity. 4/6 bedrooms, 1 large and 1/2 smaller reception, 1/2 bath- Water by gravitation. ‘Central heating. Garage 4 
Ce ntral heating. Good gardens. Ample stables and garages. rooms. Main electricity, if possible, and central heating. Stabling of 4 boxes and stall. Useful building 
3 VALUABLE WELL Let FARMS, Cottages, ete., in oe : SIMPLE, MATURED GROUNDS WITH WA’ 2D 
all nearly TITRE AT ORGCCRNT hr ‘ — > 1 
: OLD MATURED GARDEN ESSENTIAL. i DA YH! » AD »ADDOCK. NE Y 
400 ACRES LI A GARDEN, ORCHARD AND PADDOCK 
l'HE RESIDENCE IS LET, BUT POSSESSION COULD 1 TO 10 ACRES 4 ACRES 
BE ARRANGED. RENT ROLL ABOUT £820 P.A. — iene PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD, OR OFF 
" NI _ Cub ta % ‘a swoD T 
PRICE £18,000 FREEHOLD 1000 THE PROPERTY IS IN EXCEL 


Owner’s Agents : CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 


Shrewsbury (as above). 


Write: H. A. 
SON, 


T., c/o CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRI- 
Land Agents, Shrewsbury, as above. 


Owner’s Agents : 


WHOLE 
OF 


IRDER. VACANT POSSESSION. 


Shrewsbury (as above). 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARE 


4“ 








Babbin nee Lila 
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same JOHN D. WOOD & CO. tie 
“ ——— ~ . (10 tines). 
on ; 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
At the mouth of the Hamble River. 
FACING THE ISLE OF WIGHT AT COWES 
OR SALE IN A WIDE VARIETY OF ABOUT 70 LOTS RANGING FROM HALF AN ACRE 
UP TO 350 ACRES 
THE HOOK PARK AND WARSASH ESTATE OF ABOUT 1,200 ACRES 
WITH OVER A MILE OF FRONTAGE TO A QUIET STRETCH OF COAST 
The Estate Comprises: | 
— UNIQUE BUILDING LAND ’ 
— AND SITES WITH DIRECT : 
SEA FRONTAGE IN SOME 
CASES. 
f THREE FARMS. 
Eg AN IMPORTANT NURSERY 
GARDEN. 
WARM MARKET GARDENING 
LAND. 
A CAPITAL MODERN HOUSE, “THE SALTERNS,’’ WITH BOATHOUSE AND SLIPWAY TO RIVER 
COTTAGES SUITABLE FOR RESTORATION AND SEVERAL MODERNISED COTTAGE RESIDENCES. 
AN 18-HOLE GOLF COURSE OVERLOOKING THE SEA. 
THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD BRIGADE YACHT CLUB. ALSO FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS AND SUNDRY OTHER LOTS. 
¥OR SALE BY AUCTION at the ROYAL HOTEL, SOUTHAMPTON, on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10th, 1943, at 2.30 p.m. 
Illustrated Sale particulars with Plans (price 1/- each) may be obtained from: Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 6341); Messrs. KNIGHT, 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 3771). Vendor’s Solicitors: Messrs. ELLISON & Co., 5, Petty Cury, Cambridge. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
Central (Established 1799) Telegrams: 
9344 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
BY DIRECTION OF TRUSTEES AND E. SETH-SMITH, Esq. S U R R E Y 
Cobham 1 mile. London 18 miles. Walton and Weybridge 2 miies. 
A SOUND INVESTMENT FOR PRESENT AND FUTURE TIMES 
Over 3% miles of valuable frontage to the Portsmouth and other main roads. Companies’ gas, electric light and water. 
INCOME ABOUT £4,037 PER ANNUM 
FROM HOME FARM, 27 HOUSES AND COTTAGES, WOODLANDS, IN HAND, THE ESTATE IS WELL WOODED ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE 
AND IN PART ADJOINS THE ST. GEORGE’S HILI GOLF COURSE. 
ABOUT 313 ACRES 
Plans and full Schedules from the Surveyors: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., Chartered Surveyors, 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4; or 
ve Snowe THURGOOD, MARTIN & TRUMPER, Chartered ‘Suevepee, “« Ghansery comm E.C.4. (Folio 12,844) 
10 CLOSE AN ESTATE. pietiaini = a. 7 SURREY : 
EST SUSSEX Only 39 minutes from London Excellent train service 
n on (Til 8 on 4 “ton. 12 ut pe. 
4 miles North of Midhurst. . 2 
VALUABLE MIXED FARM A WELL-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 
' op y Tas 2 COTTAGRS 7 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms. Central heating. All main services. 
COMPACT BUILDINGS. 3 COTTAGES. ’ * Excellent garage accommodution. 
182 ACRES | WELL LAID OUT GARDENS, IN ALL 
FO ENT. 
RMING A SOUND AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT | ABOUT HALF AN ACRE 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD £4,700 
rt culars from Owner's Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., FO SS COUR SEROES Sle ter OSH) 
29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
7 i. is 
DE S. & W, COUNTIES t ine ~~ & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 BUCKFASTLEIGH 
E ‘LY COMPLETE Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘“‘ Cornishmen, London” 
, : “VED REGISTER a 
E Price 2/6 WELSH—SALOP BORDERS £4,500 SOUTH DEVON 
| ED LISTS FREE : 2 MILES TROUT FISHING 
. RIP ¢ P Little over 1 hour’s drive to one of the most beautiful coasts in England. al 
A ‘ s VELL & CO., F.A.I. COUNTRY HOUSE. Billiards room, 3 reception, 3 _ bathrooms, 14 bedrooms A MINIATURE ESTATE comprising 
4 (Est XETER. (easily reducible by closing wing). Electric light. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. Stabling. a substantial HOUSE and = about 
D —_ TRESID Cottage. Beautiful grounds, tennis, orchard and parkland. 30 ACRES.— 8 ACRES of PADDOCK. WALLED 
“ 91] 99 é ’ ALLE 
y Wor -aemippen & Co.. 77, South Audley Street, Wil. ___ (21,229) GARDEN, etc. 2 LODGES, STABLING 
LINEAGE SOUTH CORNWALL £5,000 18 ACRES and GARAGES. Main services. Especially 
One of the best positions in the County. 12 miles from Truro. Magnificent views. suited for a Private Residence, Guest 
: TISEMENTS Convenient reach yacht anchoraye and sea and river fishing. House, School, or Nursing Home. Part 
: ES INDEXED UNDER BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE. Thoroughly modernised. Electric ioe a i : 
I JUN é _ light. Telephone. H. & c. in bedrooms. Billiards room, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, easily sold off. 
JUNTIES 12 bedrooms. Good garage and outbuildings. Lovely gardens, kitchen garden, orchards, ae 
x. To. Let, Wanted, etc.) ws — Pag Fa by enue Details from Sole Agents : 
‘FIED PROPERTIES,” q me OUNG) Sere rlcoerem, SING) S snear nee) eraee ee J. & H. DREW, F.S.1., 29, Barnfield Rd., 
—hF PAGE 198 Sronely recommended by Sole Agents: TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Ey ea EXETER. 
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snoovemore || UWILSON & CO. — 








WEST SUSSEX | FAVOURITE S.W. COUNT: 


Near Horsham. High up with lovely views : 
: er italic WA NTED Beautiful position with magnificent views. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION NOT ESSENTIAL. CHARMING MODERN HOUSE, secluded, «th, OE 
A HOUSE OF CHARACTER. PREFERABLY outskirts of a pretty village, 300 ft. up. 4 bedrooms = 
GEORGIAN TYPE, with 12 bedrooms, 3-4 bath- bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity, ete. asin: 
rooms, ete. 2-3 cottages. Home farm, if possible, in each bedroom. All in first-rate order. Garage. ott 
and 150-250 Acres. Hants, Wilts, Glos, Berks, garden and paddocks, 
West Sussex, etc. 
Likely places will be immediately inspected and ABOUT 6 ACRES. FOR SALE. 
GOOD PRICE PAID FOR THE RIGHT sole Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount St., \ 
PLACE. 


Particulars and photos to: Winson & Co, 


(Ref. G. N.), as above. SURREY 








Tn beautiful country, about 20 miles London.  Hiah with 
Iuded iti =e 1 t Dri ' UP TO £5,000 OFFERED lovely views, on a bus route, and 50 minutes’ rail from City 
secluded position in lovely country. rive approach. 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall, 4 reception. ee ere ath, atk CT Giceee aa SINGULARLY CHARMING MODERN #_jsE 
Electric light. Central heating, ete. Stabling. Garage. REFER ABL / a>, WEA Cot mong” aioe ible’ in excellent order. 3 reception (2 panelled), 5-7 be: ome 
Smail farmery. 2 GOOD COTTAGES.  Finely-timbered say, 4-10 Acres. } ain services, ae wor W. 3 bathrooms. Central heating. ‘“‘Aga’’ cooker, A ain 
grounds, 10 Acres woods and rich meadowland. Any nice district within 150 miles 5., 5.W., or W. services. Delightful gardens é nain 
of London. Can wait 6 months for possession. | , : 
NEARLY 70 ACRES FOR SALE Replies to: Winson & Co. (Ref. H.), as above. NEARLY 2 ACRES FOR SALE 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, VW, 
| 
——, 





wscsuess JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = 


3 A ‘ 
PLACE, S AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 


A FEW MILES FROM BANBURY DORSET 


OF INTEREST TO LANDOWNERS 
IN SOMERSET OR ON BORDERS 
OF ADJOINING COUNTIES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


by a private gentleman for Investment purposes 
only (Tenants would not be disturbed; Owner- 
Occupiers could remain as Tenants if desired), 
a tract of GOOD MIXED FARM LANDS fro, 
500 TO 2,000 ACRES. Hill land not particu- 
larly liked, but a proportion not objected to. 








-- : Farm houses and cottages should not be dilapi- ‘“ 3 a 
; cox Smeass. ae: oad c = . ene —4 dated 4 require A ele paper “die ee a ce 
OUNTRY RES! N THE SUM OF £100, t VAILABLE 
¥ OF CHARACTER, IN BEAUTIFUL ORDER, is FOR IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. Reply Se ace ca a oe = 
offered for Sale with Vacant Possession in the spring. to: JAMES STYLES «& WHITLOCK, Surveyors, inatal fOr Naa “ee Saget Rb aes i Re yt ell 
400 ft. up, Southern aspect, lovely views. Main electricity 44, St. James’s Place, London, $.W.1, marking ° ss 400 ag sce pe Meo gg as = Woes sporting. 
and power. Central heating. Independent hot water. envelope *“ Private,” when it will be opened by | st phic Halla a ra. 7 Ue ae i epee is cts, 
Lavatory basins in bedrooms: also fitted furniture. 2 sitting one of the Principals of the Firm ovely views. all and 3 sitting rooms, 10 bed and dressing 


rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity and company’s 
water. Central heating. Garage and stabling. Cottage 
About 16 ACRES. MODERATE PRICE. Inspected and 
recommended by only London agents: JAMES STYLES AND 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, $.W.1(L.R. 19,383) 


rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Stabling and garage. 
Cottage with bathroom. Simple gardens. 35 ACRES of 
land (22 grass, and in hand). Inspected and recommended 
by Owner’s only Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
London Office, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. (Luk. 20,311) 


“i — GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD © == 


YEOVIL & BASINGSTOKE 


EAST DEVON 
A DELIGHTFULLY PEACEFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Containing : 











Entrance hall, cloakroom (h. & c¢.), 3 reception, 4 principal bedrooms (3 with basins, h. & ¢.), 2 maids’ rooms, 
well-fitted bathroom. 


GARAGE, STABLE. LOOSE BOXES. COWSHED AND 


22 ACRES 
MOSTLY PASTURE, ORCHARDING, LARGE WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN 


£4,500 FREEHOLD. WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Particulars from the Agents: GRIBBLE, BooTH & SHEPHERD, Yeovil and Basingstoke. 








HOME GROWN TIMBER SUPPLIES. 





ASSIST THE WAR EFFORT BY DISPOSING OF YOUR TIMBER NOW. 





Iexpert advice given on the grading, valuing and sale of Timber and protection of 


Landowners’ interests, also in connection with re-afforestation schemes. ' 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


Timber Surveyors 





BRIDGE STREET, NORTHAMPTON (Tel.: 2615/6), LONDON, LEEDS, CIRENCESTER, and YEOVIL 
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HARRODS 


29, 943 


OFFICES 





ston 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet, 
rams: and Hasleme 
or 62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 — 
CLOSE TO A FAVOURITE ESSEX een cs 
45 a London. Hiah around, Rural situation. ws 


ASCINATING MODE 
RESIDENCE 
EXCEPTIONALLY LARGEY ROOMS. 
Delightful open aspect. Within 10 minutes of a bus 
service. 2 miles from a station. 


hall, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
ae ; good offices. 
Companies’ electric light, power and water. 
septic tank drainage. 
Large garage. Useful outbuildings- 


Lounge very 
Tuke & Bell 


2 outside rooms. 














‘ MOST ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS WITH SWIM. 
‘ MING POOL, TENNIS COURT, FULLY STOCKED 
FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN. IN) ALL 
: ABOUT 11, ACRES 
y be ONLY £3,950 FREEHOLD 
AN ADDITIONAL 2% ACRES CAN BE PURCHASED IF = QUIRED. 
Confidently recommended by the Sole Agents : HARRODS LTDp., 62/64. Brompton Road, S.W. (Tel. : Kensington 1400. Eat. 306.) 
REDHILL 4 MILES — c.2 | Gimaane PART OF BUCKS c.3 
{midst undulating country. Quietly retired, but. not isolated Within easy reach of Park and Golf Course, accessible to Station with excellent service, 
about 20 miles from London. 
| 
| — - 
. MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
MODERN COTTAGE IN TUDOR STYLE 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
BUILT FOR OWNER’S OCCUPATION UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF AN Electric light and main services. Garage. 
ARCHITECT. 
ption, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main water and electricity. Fitted basins in LOVELY GARDEN WITH TENNIS LAWN, FLOWER BEDS. ORCHARD. 
bedrooms. All woodwork in oak. 
Separate garage. Good outbuildings. ; IN ALL ABOUT 
WELL LAID OUT GARDEN TOGETHER WITH A MEADOW OF ABOUT } 
5 ACRES, IN ALL 3, ACRE 
: ABOUT 6 ACRES, FREEHOLD £5, 000 sw Price and further particulars on application. Inspected and recommended by 
KKecommended by Owner’s Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 307.) 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. EF. an. 809.) 
LINCOLNSHIRE c.4 


Handy for Peterborough, Stamford. 
GENUINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
With Colly Weston slate roof and enjoying exclusive 

river frontage. 
Panelled lounge hall, 4 magnificent reception rooms, 
9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, complete 
Offices. 
Indoor billiards room and badminton court. 
Stabling, etc. 
WELL-ESTABLISHED GROUNDS with — tennis 
court, putting green, greenhouse, conservatory, 
vinery, kitchen garden. In all 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
ONLY £3,500 FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
Recommended by : 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490, 


Garage. 





Road, 
E rin. 806.) 


FARNHAM AND HINDHEAD 3 


some of the finest 


8.W.1. 





SOUTHERN SCOTLAND 


country edge of a small town, 23 miles from Edinburgh and 32 miles 
from Glasgow. 


c.2 


Amidst glorious unspoilt surroundings, commanding open views over 
scenery in Surrey. 





PLACED AND COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


Hall, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. 


South aspect. 
Co.’s electric light and water. 


reception, 6 Modern drainage. 


Garage 2 cars. 


3 public rooms, bedrooms, 2 


ind electricity. 


9 bedrooms, maids’ bathroom. 


Cottage of 4 rooms. 


bath-dressing room, 
Central heating. Garage for 3. 


| 
‘ ie wees TERY »LEAS! G 3E ¥ SRLAN 
GROUNDS, TENNIS LAWN, KITCHEN GARDEN AND WOOD- | — treaty TENNIS COURE eas 7 i saan as 
LANDs, IN ALL | UT 3 ACRES | 
ABOUT 18 ACRES OPPOSITE GOLF COUR 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


'D., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809. 


VERY REASONABLE PRICE ‘FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents : 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L FO x Xv SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
VILLIAM FOX, F.S.1L., FAL T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.ALL 
t STODDA RT FOX, F. - ne. LAND AGENTS. GHTON: 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. id cae sshedntneaitnesantatndacnaataiaraaiaseaatsincasianltanaaaaanaaintiin | KILVINGTON F.A.L.P.A. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Close to the New Forest and within easy walking distance of 


the sea. 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENCE 


HAVING ALL MODERN COMFORTS AND 


CONVENLENCES. 
sun lounge 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 


kitchen and offices. 


Garage for 2 cars. All public services. 


CHARMING GROUNDs. 


PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 


I 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


DORSET 


4 miles Sturminster Newton, 12 miles Blandford, 
Dorchester. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


ALL 


17 miles 


IN PERFECT CONDITION. 


5 bedrooms (all with wash-basins), large boxroom, bath- 


room, 3 reception rooms, loggia, complete domestic offices. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. ELECTRIC 
COOKER. GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. STABLING. 


COLD FRAME. GREENHOUSE. 


NICELY ARRANGED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 


PADDOCK. IN ALL ABOUT j 
83, ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 


For orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 


Bournemouth. 
With Possession, March, 1943. 


DEVONSHIRE 


2 miles from Buckfastleigh. 4} 


» miles from Totnes. 


EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM 


WITH GOOD HOUSE RECENTLY BROUGH 
UP TO DATE. AMPLE BUILDINGS. 
85 ACRES 
INCLUDING 25 ACRES ARABLE. 
PRICE £2,600 FREEHOLD 
(TITHE £10.) 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 


sournemouth. 


HAMPSHIRE 


1's miles from Fordingbridge. ‘% mile from a bus route. 


A COMFORTABLE SMALL COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 


lounge hall. 
Garage and outbuildings. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT. MAIN WATER. 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD. 


ABOUT 11% ACRES 


PRICE £1,800 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 


DORSET 


About 8 miles from Bournemouth, within a short distance of 
a good Golf Course. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERN 
HOUSE 
Containing: 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 sitting rooms, 
kitchen. 
ALL PUBLIC SERVICES LAID ON. GARAGE. 
SMALL WELL LAID OUT GARDEN. 


PRICE £1,675 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 


By direction of the Executors. 


ON THE BORDERS OF THE 
NEW FOREST 


Railway Station. 6 miles 


Brockenhurst. 


2 miies Main Line from 


THE ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


‘“ BASHLEY HOUSE,”’’ 
BASHLEY, NEW MILTON 


5 principal and 2 attic bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, workroom 
3 reception rooms, lounge hall, kitchen and complete 
domestic offices. 


Garage. Cottage. Greenhouse. Electric tighting plant. 


Main water and gas. 
THE PLEASURE 
EXTEND TO 


GARDENS 
AN 


AND 
AREA OF 


GROUNDS 
AROUT 


18 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT 
BOURNEMOUTH ON FEBRUARY 18, 1943 
(UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD PRIVATELY). 


Solicitors: Messrs. LINDSAY GREENFIELD & MASONS, 

6, 7 & 8, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C.4. 

Auctioneers : Messrs. FOX & SONS, Bournemouth, 
Southampton and Brighton. 


CLOSE TO THE NEW FOREST 


CONSIDERED TO BE ONE OF THE MOST MODERN 
HOUSES IN THE COUNTRY 


2 miles from a Market Town. 


VERY COMFORTABLE SMALL 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


COMPLETED IN DECEMBER, 1939, AND BUILT 
FOR PRESENT OWNER'S REQUIREMENTS. 
POSSESSING ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES. 

4 Jarze bedrooms, 2 secondary bedrooms, boxroom, 2 

bathrooms, heated linen cupboard, 2 good reception rooms, 

large lounge hall, excellent offices. Main electricity, gas 
and water. Fitted wardrobes. Large ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. 
2*‘Aga’’ boilers. Double garage. Stabling. 


EXCEPTIONALLY WELL LAID OUT GARDENS, 
with tennis and other lawns, orchard, productive kitchen 
garden. In all about 


3 ACRES. PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


For orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


14 miles from Bournemouth. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Quite near to Picket Post. Just off the main road a’ sut 
2 miles from Ringwood, occupying a superb position . ‘h 
wide open views. Full South aspect. 


CHARMING SMALL MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
BUILT UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF AN AR 
TECT ABOUT 3 YEARS AGO AND POSSESSING 
COMFORTS AND CONVENIENCES. 
4 bedrooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms, 2 reception r 
sun lounge, maids’ sitting room, kitchen and complete o! 


Companies’ water and electricity. Oak floors and stair 
2 garages. Conservatory. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS INCLUDE LAY 4 
SMALL KITCHEN GARDEN, PLANTATION. AB T 


2 ACRES IN ALL 
PRICE £4,800 FREEHOLD 


For particuars apply: Fox & Sons, 
Bournemouth. 


Land A g 8, 


ADJOINING 
BEAUTIFUL NEW FORE! 


Commanding magnificent views. 


WELL-CONSTRUCTED GABLED 
RESIDENCE 
7 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception roons, 
maids’ sitting room, offices. 


Garage 2 cars. Electric lighting plant. Company's water, 


CHARMING 
PRODUCTIVE 


GROUNDS. TENNIS 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 

104%, ACRES 
DETACHED COTTAGE 
£6,700 FREEHOLD 
(or near offer) 


COURT 
PADDOCK, 


ALSO A 
PRICE 


IN VILLAGE. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


WITH POSSESSION, OWNER RETIRING 
WILTSHIRE 


3 miles Calne Station. 5 miles Chippenham Station. 


CHOICE DAIRY AND STOCK FARM OF 
172 ACRES 
of rich pasture and arable lands, 


containing: 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 
large dairy, kitchen. 


with good house 
2 reception rooms, 


including for 40 


2 cottages. 


BROOK INTERSECTS THE FARM. 


Excellent buildings, tyings cows. 


GOOD WATER. 


THE LAND IS ALL IN GOOD HEART. LAND TAX 
£20 PER ANNUM. TITHE 4/9 PER ANNUM. 


PRICE £8,250 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


WIMBORNE, DORSET 


About 1 mile from the town. Occupying a beautiful posi 
with delightful views over the Stour Valley. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


IN GOOD ORDER THROUGHOUT. 


6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, good dom 
ces. 
cars. Stabling. Outbuildings. 
electricity, gas and water. 


Garage for 2 Compan 


WELL-ARRANGED GARDENS AND GROUN 
INCLUDING TENNIS COURT, ORCHARD, SMA 
PADDOCK. ABOUT 


3% ACRES IN ALL 
PRICE £3,200 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 





44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


au BRANCH OFFICES) 
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FONS ET ORIGO ... 


The famous Palladio was surely one who “ builded better than he knew” 


— he who saw little beyond his Italian lakes and cypresses, and yet has 
been the father of innumerable of England’s finest houses. But the astonishing 
ogue of his style in eighteenth century England is a tribute not only to 
nim. It exemplifies the insight of his ‘“ discoverers ’?—they who recognised 
ne wonderful rightness of his philosophy of architecture, with its three 
irdinal points — “ L’Utile — La Perpetuita — La Bellazza”. British 
rchitects have always shown themselves most ready to discern merit, both 
. material and style — and Celotex, makers of insulation and building 


oards, know they can trust their future safely to them. 


CELOTEX LIMITED 


NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD 


STONEBRIDGE PARK 


LONDON N.W.10 
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PHURNACITE 














FOR 


Pe 
HEAT-STORAGE COOKERS 


This new smokeless fuel is of ex- 
ceptional cohesion and = strength 
which minimises breakage in transit. 


REGD 
DESIGNS 
638903 
825610 . . . 
It is absolutely consistent in shape, 
size, weight, composition, quality 


and therefore performance. 


PHURNACITE ignites readily, is free 
from smoke and soot and does not 
clinker. It is low in ash and moisture, 
high in calorific value and reactivity 
and ensures the maximum heating 
efficiency at relatively low cost 





PHURNACITE IS SUITABLE FOR ALL 
SIZES OF HEAT-STORAGE COOKERS 
FROM THE SMALL DOMESTIC UNIT TO 
THE LARGEST HEAVY DUTY INSTALLATION 


It is also suitable for Domestic Boilers and Stoves 


~~ 


For further particulars apply to your Registered Coal Merchant or to 


QO TEPHENSON LARKE 


& ASSOCIATED COMPANIES\*) LIMITED 























4 FENCHURCH AVE., LONDON E.C.3. satsion novst 2270 
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~ 
Saving coal... 


Saving labour 


In hundreds of important industrial cone: :ns 
Iron Fireman Automatic Coal Stokers >re 
giving their efficient service and at the s ne 
time saving valuable coal and labour. We re 
concentrating on the industrial sizes and |e 


supply of the popular dome ic 







models is restricted. 
These will however, bin 
full supply as soo: as 


circumstances per: 





“FIRST AND FOREMOST” 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


Ashwell & Nesbit Ltd., Barkby Road, Leicester 


London, 37 Pembroke Sq.,W.8. Birmingham (4), 12 Whittall St. Glasgow, 103 Douglas St.,C.2 
Leeds (1), 6 Carlton Chambers, Albion St. Manchester (13), 184 Oxford Rd 

















Don’t use light 
unless you must 
—and remember 


and industrial 


LAMPS 


provide it with 
the utmost 


BERKEFELD FILTERS LTD., 


BERKEFELD 
FILTERS 


for pure water and good health 


Berkefeld Drip and Pressure Filters are made 
in all types and sizes to suit every household 
requirement. 
Ironmongers and Stores. 


Dept. 65, 
KINGSWAY, LONDON. 


e THE ROYAL OBSERVER CORPS © 


E => Za 
x A 





including Purchase Tax 
“Eclipse”? Blades are now made 
only in the popular slotted pat- 
tern, and though scarcer than 
usual, they are still obtainable by 
those on the lookout for clean 
and comfortable shaving. 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 


Through all 


SARDINIA HOUSE, 





JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) etd , 











economy 








Kor SALE>=> 


relics from the 


HOUSES of 








; Made in England by 
The British Thomson-Houston Company Limited 





A SUGGESTION 
What about YOUR OLD GOLD and 
SILVER JEWELLERY (any condition), silver 
and plate? Bring or send them to us and 
place the PROCEEDS IN WAR SAVINGS 





PARLIAME iT 


processed into articles of e) uring 


Traditional quality 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


. - charm to the designs of eminent _ rtists 
in original OLD FASHIONED for home and garden, and sold the 
FLASK benefit of the Red Cross and S$ John 

Fund. Illustrations, prices, etc. 9™— 


Unsurpassed in quality LONDON STONECRAFT 1D. 





although restricted _in Dorset Road, N.I5 
distribution by scarcity of Telephone: STAmford Hill 1 5 
old stocks = 
WILLIAM GRIGOR & SON 
INVERNESS 





CERTIFICATES. We pay top prices. 
LEADON, LTD., 
Grand Arcade, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 























Sts Measure to Leis! 




















Siti line a lant a ATIC in 5 2 pete RW MoS TI 
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Voice 
of the North 








| ASK TO SEE IT AT YOUR CLUB, LIBRARY OR NEWSAGENT 


Y.P.I2 




















HERE’S THE BOSS 
WITH MY 


CHAPPIE 
RATION ! 


When your dog rushes to welcome 
you, barking excitedly, tail wagging, 
es alight with the joy of seeing you 
in, you feel you must remain 
hy of all that doggy devotion. 
O: course, if you are a “‘ Chappie ” 
‘omer you have the satisfaction 
ing that, to some extent, 
you i be able to give him what is best 
f m™. lor, although “ Chappie ” 
i we are doing and will 
» do our best to see that 
your fair share of the 
yplies available. 
ceders, and other experts 
that a dog’s diet should — 
- be balanced in accordance 
‘rn scientific knowledge. 


E” DOG FOOD. In airetight jars — 10d. 
, Corn Chandlers, Pet Shops. Chemists 


APPIE 





ores 









tilly 
xs !) 


— 


For they know that “‘ 
the ideal, all-round food for a dog 
—the complete, scientifically 
balanced diet that contains just what 
he needs to keep him perfectly fit 
and happy. 

If, however, you have been un- 


Chappie ”’ is 


able to obtain ‘“‘ Chappie” we 
suggest you make this resolution; 
when conditions again permit the 
manufacture of sufficient “‘ Chappie”’ 
to cope with the demand, your dog 
shall enjoy the full benefit of a 
“* Chappie ”’ diet. 


So 
al 


ta By 


potete 
FOoD 
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The Nation 
must have 
Bread 


Every extra sack of corn you can produce is 
vitally needed. Dress all your seed corn with 
an Organo-Mercury Dressing. It checks 
disease and increases the crop. 







YIELO® 


~. 


Your Fiero” 


DRESS YOUR OAT AND BARLEY 
SEED WITH AN ORGANO- 
MERCURY DRESSING 


Dressing with a dry dust 


% Reduces losses caused by Smut and 
Stripe diseases in oats and barley. 


%* Makes for better stand and earlier growth. 


% Ensures maximum yields. 


Dry dusting is a simple job, less troublesome 
and much more effective than the old “ wet” 
methods. It can be done at any convenient 
time before sowing ; but the grain must be dry 
when dusted and kept dry until you sow it. 


For a small extra charge most seed merchants 
will dress seed with one of these dusts. Home- 
saved seed should be treated on the farm 
before sowing. Treatment is easy and cheap. 
Ask your War Agricultural Executive 
Committee about it and make a point of 
attending any demonstration they may arrange. 


SAFEGUARD YOUR SEED 
by the up-to-date dry method 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 


bs 
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‘These Veldtschoen boots were bought during the 
last war, I believe, but certainly 20 years ago. | 
used them as shooting, fishing and general purpose 
boots. After all this hard wear they are still 
quite good-looking, waterproof and comfortable.” 


LiFe - 


JANUARY 29, 


eldtschoen 


GUARANTEED WATERPROO! 


During the War, 1914-18, Lotus Ltd. made 54,751 pai 
Veldtschoen Boots. Worn exclusively by Officers on active 
vice overseas, only 76 pairs failed to give complete satisfact 


IS RESERVED TO MEMBERS OF H.M. FORC 
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Fayer 


MRS. JOHN CROMWELL-BUSH 


{rs. Cromwell-Bush, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Chisholm Batten, of Court House, Thornfalcon, 
‘aunton, was married last August to Sub.-Lieut. John H. Cromwell-Bush, R.N.V.R., elder son of the 
Reverend P. and Mrs. Cromwell-Bush, of the Vicarage, Chewton Mendip, Somerset, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
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The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

CountTRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





wee " mI ' 


TRANSATLANTIC FOOD PRODUCTION 


HE account given by Professor Scott 
Watson on his return from Washington 
of the growth in the production of 
food both in Canada and the United 
States is most encouraging to those who realise 
what the demands of the Allied Nations and 
their armed forces are and are likely to be in 
spite of the utmost increase in home production, 
‘The increase,’’ he says, “in 1942 as compared 
with 1941 in the United States alone is enough 
to feed fully 20,000,000 extra people,’’ and 
goals for 1943 are even higher. The harvest 
in 1942 was so big that it seemed doubtful 
whether it could ever be gathered in. The 
situation appears to be much the same in 
Canada, and it is not, in the circumstances, 
surprising that with production leaping up 
at such a rate farmers in both countries should 
be anxious about the post-war situation and 
should fear that as soon as the immediate 
European food vacuum is filled they may find 
themselves without customers able to buy a 
reasonable proportion of their produce. 
“Canada,’’ to take an instance given by 
Professor Scott Watson, “wants to go on 
supplying this country with bacon and dried 
eggs after the war. They are worried by the 
question whether we shall be able to pay.”’ 
Without raising the vexed question of the 
capacity of home production in this country 
to supply home demands for primary products 
in after-war years, it is possible to suggest that 
on neither side of the Atlantic need a pessimistic 
view be taken. It is very natural that our allies 
and war-time creditors as well as ourselves 
should take the question of our post-war trade 
balance and purchasing power with seriousness. 
The interest on foreign securities will be largely 


depleted and, apart from current “Lend- 
Lease’’ arrangements, our earnings from ship- 


ping services—£100,000,000 in 1938—are likely 
to be substantially less than they used to be. 
On the other hand, as Professor A. C. Pigou 
has recently pointed out, though we were after 
the last war in much the same position, the 
difficulties which we then encountered were not 
actually of the kind of which people seem now 
to be afraid. Our exports contracted greatly, 
but there was no corresponding contraction 
in our imports. In 1924, in fact, their volume 
was higher than in 1913. The chief reason was, 
no doubt, the exactly similar expansion of 
agricultural production which had taken place 
in the New World to fill the European void. 
Food and other staple imports were very 
abundant, and we were able to obtain the 
foreign produce we needed at a much less cost 
in exports than before the war. It may be said 
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that this cheapening of their produce is another 
thing that Transatlantic producers fear. But 
we cannot all have it both ways and the inter- 
national prospect seems—according to pro- 
minent politicians on both sides of the Atlantic 
—to be set fair for a time of mutual arrange- 
ment and accommodation, with as much 
freedom as possible from restrictions upon 
commerce. So far as the maintenance of our 
capacity to pay for what we want is concerned, 
it must be remembered that, as Professor 
Pigou suggests, our need for imports is not 
something rigid and absolute. Some reduction 
in their volume and nature could take place 
without greatly damaging us. 


CREDIT FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


OCAL authorities have been asking for a 
- more definite lead by the Government on 
reconstruction policy, particularly on finance. 
The Southampton Chamber of Commerce’s 
reconstruction committee goes a stage further 
by putting forward actual proposals, based on 
the agreed findings of the Federation of British 
Industries and Association of Chambers of 
Commerce. The general objective, they 
emphasise, must be to ensure both export trade 
and increased home consumption. It is sug- 
gested that the first step is for the Government 
to exercise their power to create credit at home. 
Chis is a modified restatement of Lord Keynes’s 
famous dictum that, provided export trade is 
got going, the only limit on re-building is the 
amount of labour and materials available. 
Southampton proposes that the new money 
could well be put into circulation through the 
medium of public works such as housing, water 
conservation, agricultural improvements, new 
roads, slum clearance, and similar constructive 
expenditure that diffuses the new credit in 
general prosperity through stimulated employ- 
ment and production of real wealth. It may be 
suspected that a fundamental cause of the 
Government’s delay in formulating their financial 
plan as regards reconstruction has been this 
crucial question of whether or no to adopt this 
unorthodox use of credit. Its adoption by 
conservative industrialists should be reassuring. 


BACK TO NATURE 


HEN all the cities are smashed 
And the old world has crashed 

And the tanks and the planes are discarded 

Or out of harm’s view, 

We will go, you and I, 

I and you, 

Where the earth is still new, 

Green and brown 

From the sky 

White and blue; 

We will leave the spoiled town, 

You and I, 

I and you, 

And be healed by the sky 

And the soil 

Of the ground, 

Green and brown 

From its soft white and blue. 


And there, far from Death’s moil 
We shall find them—the good and the true, 
The most noble and sweet, 
In prayer and clean toil, 
You and I, 
I and you, 
Set free from the chains of the street 
By the kiss of the sky 
And the sweat in the soil 
At our feet. 
HERBERT PALMER. 


THE CLEAN MILK PROBLEM 


HERE is only one certain method of 

making sure that all our milk is free of the 
tubercle bacillus and that is by eradicating it 
in the herds, but this cannot be done with the 
wave of a magician’s wand, and the T.T. scheme 
is likely to remain confined for a long time to 
those who can afford it. If pasteurisation is 
generally accepted as the next best thing and 
also as a method of dealing with other possible 
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contaminations, it clearly becomes desirable in 
the interests of public health to make jt as 
widespread as possible. But here ayvain the 
question of cost has to be taken into account 
and the farmers are undoubtedly correct j;, 
contending that to compel all small farmer 
and producer-retailers to undertake {he pas. 
teurisation of all the milk they sell would be ty 
impose an insupportable burden on t 


-M and 
directly to discourage milk productio: ree 
the country. When, in these circumsté ces, the 
farmers ask that anything in the 1 ture o 
general compulsion should be postpo. d yntij 
after the war, it is pertinent to remer er tha; 
opinions with regard to pasteurisat n yar 
from those of three doctors who recen  y wrote 
to the Manchester Guardian to urge the nothing 
less than boiling could be relied upc to jm. 
munise milk (whether “‘pasteurised”’ not) to 
those of Mr. William Leach, M.P., wi replied 
that he preferred ‘‘to drink his micro! ; alive’ 
and added that ‘‘they have been swi ning in 
every drop of the thousands of gallo: I have 
consumed and have never yet done ne any 
harm.’’ Farmers and others may ll ask 
whether the benefits of compulsory p _ teurisa- 
tion are not far too problematical justify 
the Ministry of Food in taking act which 
can only sap the confidence of the © ‘oducers 
and cramp or destroy their ability to >roduce. 
A FIRST AMATEUR CHAMPION 
ry HE death in his eighty-ninth ye ~ of M 
Allan Fullerton MacFie remov: . a now 
almost legendary figure from the golfi .g world 
in general and an affectionately regarde:. charac- 
ter from St. Andrews in particular. Mr. .lacFie's 
name appears to-day as that of the first \mateur 
Champion, but it did not stand there jor man) 


a long year after his victory. The first tourna 
ment held at Hoylake in the ’80s was a cham 
pionship in all but name; the actual cliampion 
ship was not instituted till the year afterwards 
at St. Andrews. It was only in modern times 
that Mr. MacFie was retrospectively and most 
deservedly canonised. He was an interesting 
golfer in that he was a man of slight physique 
with no pretensions to great power, wii relied 
successfully on an extreme accuracy. He had 
an easy and graceful swing, never tried for more 
than he could do, and did what he could un- 
failingly. There was in his day no better putter 
and there has probably never been in any da\ 
a more assiduous practiser than he used to be 
at Hoylake. Mr. MacFie suffered from total 
deafness, but he was an adroit lip-reader, anda 
conversation with him was made the pleasante 
by his particular kind of humour, to which he 
gave vent in a plaintive tone which belonged 
to nobody else. 


THE BADGER 


N our last issue Major Jarvis wrote of badgei 
misdeeds. In this issue a correspondent 
takes up the cudgels on behalf of the badger 
Undoubtedly badgers do now and again lapse 
from grace, particularly when they come across 
a convenient hen-house, but there is plenty 0! 


evidence that the average badger is not 4 
poultry raider, and it would be deplorable 1! 
general war was declared on this exce tional) 
interesting member of the British fauna, which 


has an important place in the economy of ou! 


countryside. As an assistant in keej ‘ng the 
rabbit in check, and as a destroyer ©! wasps 
the badger is a good friend to the far \-r and 
the fruit-grower. We suggest, then, it the 
old rule of “live and let live’? shoul’ de ob 
served with regard to the badger, e: °pt 1! 
the case of criminal individuals who ist be 

en in 


dealt with according to their deserts. 
these instances care is desirable to mi ° Sur 


that innocent badgers do not suffer fo. ‘Times 
committed by others. We knew a ca where 
a farmer lost some lambs. He was cc ‘ncet 
that a badger was to blame. He waited — mg!! 


with gun in hand and had a successfu right 
and left’’—his bag consisted of two di We 
think that the County War Agricultur om- 
mittees will be wise in their own inte: ‘st 
keep a tight hand on their Pest Office ant 
check any tendency to rash activitie wit! 
regard to the badger. 
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THE FARM POND: NEAR WEST TILBURY, ESSEX 


j,i 4OUGH the otter is a regular atten- 
dant on most trout streams, unfortu- 
nately, it is seldom that one is seen in 
broad daylight. As a matter of fact, 

as a proof of the exception to this rule, last 
season | nearly trod on one who was basking 
in the sun in a reed-bed, and a moment later 
succeeded in actually treading on the trap which 


had been set in his sight in vain. Luckily I was 
that day wearing stout leather boots instead 
of the usual light gum waders, otherwise the 


expericnce might have been a very unpleasant 
one 

When fishing in Ireland after dark I have 
often found myself sharing a pool with an otter, 
and, on the surmise, probably a correct one, 
that the trout would not be in a taking mood 
with Lutva vulgaris swimming about among 
them, | have waived my claim to the water and 
moved up-stream. On one occasion, when I was 


trying for white trout about midnight below 
asmall waterfall, a pair of otters started to fish 
the pool in a most systematic manner. One 


worked up like a setter from the lower end 
Where the water shelved out over a gravelly 
shallow, and I could see from the moonlight on 
the ripples how she ranged backwards and 
lorwards driving up the salmon to her mate, 
who was keeping quiet in the deep under the 


overhanging rocks at the top of the pool. I 
am not certain of course if it was the bitch 
otter who was doing all the work and the dog 
Who was waiting for the fish to be driven to him, 


but | have noticed with wild creatures that it 
Ils usilly the female of the species who shows 
the initiative and who does most of the work. 

I vy few seconds her head would bob 
ut of the water and she would give that low 
quai iistle of the otter family which said 
bvi ‘Mark ! Coming up on your right,”’ 
‘ would move quietly across to inter- 
ilmon. Unfortunately they winded 
Or § before they got their fish, and so I 
MUSS pportunity of seeing the otter kill. 

* * 

* 

AN friend of mine told me of a remark- 
d ind most unpleasant experience he 
nad ters once. He was shooting pigeons 
DY 1 “s bank, but with little success, as 
the is he shot were two, which fell on 
: ind in the middle of the river. As 
rm day in autumn, and as he had 
‘ict instructions from the house to 
with at least two pigeons for a pie, 
. his clothes and swam over to collect 


OF 
Major C. 8. JARVIS 


them. On his way back, when he had reached 
the middle of the stream, where the current 
was strong against him and the water rather 
broken, a pair of otters bobbed up on either 
side of him. They had winded the scent of 
blood from the dead pigeons in his hand, and 
were apparently so intent on a meal that they 
did not recognise the swimmer’s head on the 
surface as a portion of that dreaded creature 
man, or possibly their blood-lust was such that 
they did not care. They continued to circle 
round him in a most threatening manner at a 
distance of two yards, diving under water to 
grab the birds in his hand, so that my friend, 
who is not a very strong swimmer, dreading 
an otter bite below the surface on his naked legs, 
surrendered the pigeons and made for the shore. 
I have often had my game “‘high-jacked”’ 
in this fashion by eagles and kites when duck 
shooting, and once by a wild cat, but I have 
never been threatened with physical violence 
by the “high-jacker.”’ 
* * 
* 
NE of the questions asked the Brains Trust 
a short while ago was whether they 
thought the sight of the conductor wielding his 
baton added to the enjoyment of orchestral 
music, or detracted from it, or ‘words to that 
effect’’ as the sergeant-major says when giving 
evidence against a defaulting private for the 
use of bad language. We heard the views of 
“‘high-brows,’’ ‘‘low-brows’’ and “‘musical- 
brows,”’ which of course are in a class by them- 
selves and cannot be grouped with either the 
highs or lows. I am by no means clear in my 
mind if audiences enjoy seeing the conductor 
at work, but I am quite certain the conductor 
himself enjoys it enormously. I have some know- 
ledge on the subject as I have done some 
conducting myself. I remember I thought it a 
highly entertaining activity, and one that bore 
the most fruitful results if one put the correct 
significance into one’s passes with the baton. 
* * 


HIS happened in my old Militia days when 

on guest nights we amused ourselves after 
dinner by conducting the band, which had 
been playing during the meal. It was a most 
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popular diversion both with the amateur con- 
ductors and the band performers, and the reason 
for its popularity with the latter was that the 
hire of the conductor’s baton for five minutes 
cost £1, half of which was expended on beer 
for the instrument players, while the other half 
went to the Band Fund. The Band President, 
our second-in-command, rather encouraged 
these hilarious musical evenings as they brought 
in much grist to his fund, which was always in 
an impoverished state. When things woke up 
in the Mess after dinner he was well to the fore 
with his notebook in his hand, jotting down the 
names of all officers who wished to take a turn 
with the baton and also of those who played 
instruments, for there was a marked desire on 
the part of some to play a more active and noisy 
part than the mere waving of a wand. 
In the mess bills at the end of the month 
appeared the items ‘“‘ Fee for Conducting Band 
-£1,”’ and “Hire of Band Instruments,’’ but 
this latter charge was in three grades dependent 
on whether the instrument used was classified 
as ‘“Noisy,’’ ‘‘Nasty”’ or ‘‘Mild.’’ Under the 
heading of ‘“‘Noisy’’ came the big and side 
drums at £1; the French horns, trombones, 
euphonium and _ cornets were designated 
““Nasty’”’ at 15s., while the clarionets, flutes and 
piccolos were ‘“‘Milds”’ at 10s. only. On one 
occasion I was charged £2 10s. after a particu- 
larly cheerful evening, the account representing 
a turn with the conductor’s baton, a round with 
the big drum and one with the piccolo, but I 
protested against the last item as the piccolo 
I had played had been my own and not a band 
instrument. I did not get away with it, however, 
as the Second-in-command took the account 
and altered the last item to read ‘‘Corkage on 
Piccolo—10s.”’ 
* * 
HAVE an idea that, though most birds now 
accept the aeroplane as a harmless, if noisy, 
manifestation of the sky, the wood-pigeon does 
not like it and is absent this year from some of 
its haunts because it is giving a wide berth to 
any spot where there is much air activity. The 
duck—almost as shy and wary a bird as the 
pigeon—has become quite accustomed to the 
passage of aircraft overhead. While fishing last 
autumn I saw frequently large families of flapper 
mallards feeding unconcernedly with a giant 
bomber or Spitfire roaring over them at a height 
of 200 ft. or less, but it was not always so and 
some years ago the sight of an aircraft caused 
noisy panic. 
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ENGLAND’S ANCIENT BEACONS 


O-DAY thousands of eyes keep con- 
stant watch on sea or air from John 
o’ Groats to Land’s End, from the 
Lizard to Flamborough Head, and 
from Milford Sound to Weybourne—for the 
old couplet warns us : 
He who would Old England win, 
Must at Weybourne Hoop begin. 

In the twentieth century it is the search- 
lights, wireless and radio location which flash 
the warning message of invading raiders from 
the sea. From the days of the Saxons down to 
the time of Napoleon it was the bteacon fires 
which carried the “alert’”’ from hill to hill and 
from tower to tower. 

Beacons played a vital rdle in the defence 
of Britain up to little more than a century ago, 
the most historic instance of their use being at 
the time of the Armada when, as Macaulay 
describes in his famous ballad : 

From Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those bright 
couriers forth; 

High on black Hampstead’s swarthy moor they 
started for the north; 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they 
bounded still; 

All night from tower to tower they sprang; they 
sprang from hill to hill. 

Within a few hours Wales had armed, and as 

the beacons leapt out from peak to peak along 

the Pennines, so they roused the North Country. 

In the War Office Library is a document 
which proves that the scorched-earth policy is 
by no means a modern idea. This document 
records the preparations made in Norfolk to 
resist any invasion by the Spaniards. In order 
to prevent confusion “‘upon anie alarum or 
fireing of beacon,’”’ the deputy lieutenants were 
to “‘dispose of able men’ to conduct the 
populace away safely; corn was to be “ burned 
and spoyled”’ rather than left for the enemy; 
cattle were to be driven into marshland; 
bridges broken up; and no carts or carthorse 
left behind “for the ayde of the enemye.”’ 


By E. R. YARHAM 


The manning of the beacons was deemed 
an essential task. ‘‘Discreete and substantial 
watchers of beacons’’ were to be appointed, and 
post horses kept in continual readiness on the 
coast, ‘‘that upon the viewe of the enemy’s 
navie you may speedilie be informed thereof, 
and which way he bendeth his course.’’ Provi- 
dentially there was no need to put all these 
preparations into effect, for, as Elizabeth 
succinctly summed up, “the breath of the Lord 
had blown and the enemies were scattered.”’ 

This thrilling excerpt from our island story 
does, however, illustrate the rdle the beacons 
played, and so do the numerous landmarks 
which still bear the name of beacon, such as 
Firle Beacon, near Lewes, Dunkery Beacon 
(the highest point of Exmoor), Ditchling 
Beacon (the highest point of the South Downs 
of East Sussex), and scores more. Until com- 
paratively recently the study of beacons was a 
neglected phase of research. A pioneer worker 
in the field has been Mr. H. T. White, who has, 
by searching old maps, county histories and 
county society proceedings, located with 
certainty nearly 500 beacon sites in England. 

Beacon fires are among the oldest means 
of transmitting news. The Greeks used them, 
and later when in Britain the Romans estab- 
lished an efficient system of watch-towers in 
the north where garrisons burnt torches to 
pass on news of a Caledonian raid. News of 
Viking raids were passed inland in similar 
fashion. The fire-cage, which is the typical 
beacon, seems to have replaced the older piled- 
up masses of brushwood and other combustibles. 
The beacon was placed either on an eminence 
or in level country on prominent buildings. 

Writing of the history of the beacon 
system in 1628 Sir Edward Coke stated that 
“before this time (he was referring to the 
middle of the fourteenth century) there were 
but stackes of wood set up in high places, which 
were fired when the cumming of the enemies 
was descried,’’ but then an ordinance was 





issued to the effect that beacons should 


CONsist 
of standards or high poles with their pitchpots 
—‘‘pitch pots, as now be, and this ; operly 


a beacon.’’ The beacon eventually ¢ me t) 
consist of a fire-cage, placed at the t 


) ¢ ‘ 
stout tree trunk, to which a ladder w: Psy 
There were many of this type round th coast. 

Dangers of raids were constant, ad an 
elaborate system of control and signal! ° was 
worked out. Sometimes the beaco: . were 


placed singly; at others in pairs, or eve: “hrees 
As might have been expected, the old < sites 


are on the Downs facing the Channel, a: when 
more than ten enemy ships were sigh -d one 
beacon was fired to inform the neighb« hood, 
two were lit if there was fear of a land g, and 
this signal was answered by a beacon | ‘ng lit 
along the chain of beacons. If there wa argent 
need to repulse an actual raid, the third 2acons 
were lit, and this alarm was followed »y the 
lighting of the inland beacons, and arn id men 
hurried to the scene of danger. 

The east and south coasts were me. ‘ed off 
into areas, and nominally all beacons re in 
the control of the king, who signed C ers in 
Council instructing the sheritis as 0 the 
management of the county beacons. Ti -re was 
a special Commission of Beacons, actir~ under 
the King’s Great Seal, and it was all wed to 
levy “‘beaconage’’ for watching and 1 .inten- 
ance, as well as for the horsemen (:. were 
mentioned in the case of Norfolk) or “ hovblers,” 


as they were called, who acted as messengers, 
Thus the right to erect beacons was vested in 
the Crown, but it seems that permission was 
given to certain families to set them up, grants 
being made to them for the purpose. 
Interesting representations of early leacons 
can be seen in Wells Cathedral and West- 
minster Abbey. In the first instance, it is 
the rebus of Bishop Bekynton (1443-65), and 
it occurs six times in the bosses of the vaulting 
of the west alley of the cloisters. Every feature 
of the medieval beacon is plain : the tripod-like 
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A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY: “CARDE OF THE BEACONS IN KENT” 


Places from which watchers could see one another’s fires are joined by “ directorie lines ” 
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feet, t >, the sloping hen-ladder, and the 
fire-b« ‘ie bishop erected many buildings in 
Wells he was also a principal benefactor 
of Lin College, Oxford, and the view in 
Loggat 74), shows the rebus, T, followed by 


1 beacon, ‘‘in’’ a ‘‘tun”’ or barrel 
ias Bekynton (or Beckington). 
fhe representations in Westminster Abbey 


a “be 
for TI 


are to be found on the north side of Henry V’s 
Chantry Chapel. They are in the cornice or 
frieze immediately above the arch over the 
ambulatory. The beacons evince the usual 
features, but to each is chained a swan and an 
antelope. The Chantry was finished circa 1441, 


and the chained swan was the badge of the 
Bohun family and was used by Henry V 
because his mother was the Lady Mary Bohun. 
[he antelope was one of his own badges. 
Willam Lambarde of Lincolne’s Inn, 
Gent., in the second edition of his curious work, 
1 Perambulation of Kent, 1596, gave a “ Carde 
of the Beacons in Kent.’’ This shows the 
positions of the beacons, those being joined by 
lines from which watchers could see one another’s 
fires. In the course of his remarks he says: 


“As in warre celeritie availeth no less, than 
force itself: so... the Right Honourable 
Sir William Brooke (who hath been sole 


Lieutenant of this shire, since the first of hir 
Maiesties Raigne) forseeing how necessarie it 
was to have the forces of the countrie speedily 
draw together, for the encounter of any 
hostilitie: and finding, that upon the fiering 
of the Beacons (which are erected for that 


service) not only the common sort, but even 
men of place and honour, were ignorant which 
Way ft 


) direct their course, and therby (through 
nasednesse) as likely to run from the place 
aftected, as to make to the succour of it; caused 


amas¢ 


the true places of the Beacons to be plotted in 
Carde, with directorie lines, so many sundrie 
ag as any of them did respect the other : 
xv W 


h any man, with little labour, may be 
assul here the danger is, and thereof 
infor neighbours.”’ 
igh Sir William Brooke was critical, 
1 appears to have worked well at 
the Armada, when it was given 
esting. During the reign of 
! the Ambassador of the Emperor 
rote home saying that by the beacon 
n 25,000 to 30,000 men could be 
vithin 24 hours. The official records 
Council during the reign of Eliza- 
hat 70,000 men could be assembled 
to the regular armed forces. Of 
came from the eastern counties, a 
a J0 could be assembled at Ports- 
“ ther 17,000 at Plymouth and 11,000 
, SO that the whole of the south and 
vasts was covered. 
ionally false alarms set the men 
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mustering, and, although these were no doubt 
annoying, they provided good practice ! 
instance, premature firing of the Oxfordshire 
beacons led a muster from Worcestershire to 
march as far as Wantage. 
example, however, was in 1804. Then, at the 
height of the excitement attending Napoleon’s 
threatened 
Castle, Berwickshire, was lit by mistake. 


For 


The most notable 


the at Hume 
By 


next morning nearly all the volunteers in the 


invasion, beacon 


southern counties of Scotland were hurrying to 


their posts, and Sir Walter Scott left a thrilling 
account of it. 

Many of the most historic beacon sites are 
those in Sussex, Wiltshire and Dorset. Among 
those in Sussex are Chanctonbury, Wolstonbury 
Hill, Hollinbury Castle, Jevington Down, 
Ditchling Beacon, Crowborough Beacon, and 
Brightling. An Inquisition held at Shide by 
Carisbrooke, 1324, elicited there were 31 beacon 
sites in the Isle of Wight, always important 
from the point of view of the defence of southern 
England. Mount Caburn (near Lewes), another 
noted site, was once a British camp; Pilsdon 
Pen (907 ft.) is the highest point in Dorset, 
and the beacon on Shoulsbury Castle Hill, 
Somerset, could be seen across the Bristol 
Channel from Pen-y-Fan, almost 3,000 ft. high. 

Lancashire fells and the Pennines provided 
splendid sites, and the flares from Pendle Hill 





LAMPS IN THE OLD STREETS. THEY 
WERE ALSO CARRIED BY THE 
MARCHING WATCH OF LONDON 
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; BEACON, ON THE SOUTH DOWNS, ONE OF THE MANY PLACES STILL RETAINING THE NAME OF BEACON 


could be seen over great areas of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, while it was the “‘red glare on 
Skiddaw,’’ which warned “the burghers of 
Carlisle’ of the Armada. 

Occasionally, as at Beckington,near Frome, 
Somerset, where Bishop Bekynton was born, 
and from which he took his name, actual relics 
of the old fire-cage beacons are to be seen. 

The fire-cages were obvious adaptions of 
the cresset lamps, hung on forks or fixed on 
prominent buildings. The only one remaining 
in pesition is on the church tower of Monken 
Hadley, on the northern outskirts of Barnet, 
and to the east of the common where the 
battle of 1471 was fought. 

There is some dispute as to the original 
purpose of the cresset. One suggestion is that 
it was erected as a guiding light to travellers 
through Enfield Chase, another that it was put 
up to light the way for Edward IV’s troops 
on the misty morning of the Battle of Barnet, 
which may be said to have decided the issue of 
the Wars of the Roses. It is also interesting to 
recall that the news of the result of the first 
important battle of the Civil War, Edgehill, 
1642, was signalled from the old beacon tower 
on Burton Dassett Hill, and the fiery message 
was picked up 40 miles away by the celebrated 
Ivinghoe beacon in Buckinghamshire, and from 
there flashed on through Harrow to London. 





REPLICA OF BEACON AT YOULBURY, 
BERKSHIRE, ERECTED FOR THE 
SILVER JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS 
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MODEL SHIPS: 


HERE are probably very few con- 

temporary ship models earlier than the 

1830s now to be met with outside 

museums and aé_e few well-known 
private collections; and during recent years 
the vogue of the clipper ship has had a like 
result as regards really good specimens of model 
barques and full-riggers up to the close of the 
sail era. So far as the amateur model-builder 
is concerned, too, the subject is one which 
bristles with difficulties. To turn out a scale 
model of a ship-of-the-line of the Carolean 
period or even of Nelson’s day is something like 
a life’s job; indeed, I knew one such which 
had been a-building during three lifetimes, and 
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By C. FOX SMITH 


even then she wasn’t finished. The absence of 
really reliable data even of many of the well- 
known clipper ships of the 60s and ’70s makes 
the task of building such a model extremely 
difficult also. Almost all the builders’ models 
have disappeared in the course of years or been 
lost in the merging and closing down of old 
firms, with the result that any reproduction of 
a particular vessel must be largely guesswork. 
The Cutty Sark is the outstanding excepcion; 
and incidentally I have seen half a dozen Cutty 
Sark models, all faithfully built to scale, and 
all as different one from another as chalk from 
cheese. 

There remains, however, a fruitful field for 
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COASTING TYPES 


the collector or builder of little ships 
the small sailing craft round our coast 
are following, or have already followe 
taller sisters into oblivion—craft full of 
from both the historical and the rv 
standpoints, as well as for the skill an 
manship which went to their pro 
Even where no actual contemporary 1 
available, it is possible in most cases t 
data for a scale model from some lox 
builder’s yard. 

The great attraction about sucl 
lection is its variety. There can be no 
the fact that a collection, say, of hul 
of the seventeenth century, however 
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value, tends to become 
»notonous; whereas in the 
sting craft every stretch 
has evolved some special 
t its local needs from 
ncestor, much as the 
ations of human speech 
ed from the common 
ast. 
example, the open 
vhich played so im- 
sicturesque, sometimes 
rt in the days of sail. 
ig types of these were 
yne now remains in 
e Deal galleys and 
ind the East Coast 
fhe main business of 
iy be summed up in 
‘waiting on ships’’— 
d supplying of ground- 
roviding of unofficial 
» saving of life, for the 
he beach-yawls were 
ie lifeboat service. 
utiful model of the 
royal Sovereign here 
out to perfection the 
of these remarkable 
‘at length in proportion 
combined grace and 
iull which seems hardly 
stand up to the 
seas which get up so 
so fiercely in the shoal waters off 
oast in stormy weather, clinker- 
the sharp stern which is a sure 
g ancestry. The beach-yawl was, in 
ly more like the longship of a 
ars ago than any modern survival 
of the North Sea. 


iodel of a Filey coble is a particularly 


example of the way in which local 
have evolved a type of longshore 
ble to their requirements. In many 
1is boat is like those used in other 


parts of the Yorkshire and Northumbrian coasts. 
But she has a sharp stern compared with the 
transom stern of the type used on most parts 
of the Yorkshire coast, and generally speaking 
is more designed for working in and out 
of a harbour than for beach-work proper. 
here is the same strong high bow and com- 


paratively 


light draught aft, as well as the 


listinctive long rudder going down 4 ft. or 
5 ft. below the keel, so as to counteract the 
effect of her lightness aft, especially when be fore 
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FILEY COBLE 


the wind. The Scarborough trawler in the same 
illustration is another strongly local type. 
These fishing vessels, all-round useful craft 
sometimes employed trawling, sometimes drift- 
ing, sometimes long-line fishing, were mostly 
converted from lug rig to ketch in the 1870s. 
Originally clinker-built, many of them were 
‘‘doubled,’’ that is, given an extra carvel-built 
skin of planking, and this appears to be the 
case in the model shown. 

Two interesting Scottish types are the 
scaffie and the Loch Fyne fishing nabbie, 
both built by Dan Fyfe of Tarbert. The 
scaffie, or Buckie scaffie, as she was originally 
termed from her port of origin, was the most 
general type in use in the Moray Firth and 
round about up to the time of her displacement 
by the improved “‘Zulu,’’ which came in at the 
time of the Zulu War in the 1880s and was 
described in an article in Country LIFE, 
April 17 of last year, by Mr. R. Stuart Bruce. 
Sharp-ended, like most of the boats derived 
from Viking ancestors, she had a great rake 


EAST COAST BEACH-YAWL ROYAL. SOVEREIGN 


(left) AND SCARBOROUGH TRAWLER 


aft and a curved stem. She had two masts— 
only one stepped in the model—the fore right 
up in the eyes of the boat, the small mizen 
well amidships. The Loch Fyne fishing nabbie 
is another interesting local type. Here will be 
noted the exact opposite of the coble—the 
depth of keel aft compared with her light 
draught forward and the sharp rake of the 
stern. Warington-Smyth describes the nabbie, 
or skiff, as ‘‘one of the prettiest, smartest and 
handiest forms of sea boat to be found.” 

The charming model of a Leigh bawley 
brings us back to southern waters and to the 
Thames Estuary, where until quite recently 
considerable fleets of these ancient types of 
craft were engaged in the shrimping and white- 
bait industry. A few still actually survive, 
or did until the outbreak of war. Whether they 
will continue to do so remains to be seen. The 
outstanding feature of the bawley rig is the 
boomless mainsail with its long gaff; this sail 
is not unlike a barge’s in some respects, and, 
like it, is designed to be quickly and easily 

handled in a crowded waterway. 
Seeming a very unseamanlike bundle, 
it can look at times, too, more like 
the week’s washing than anything 
else. But it serves. 

Finally, there is the Hastings 
lugger Industry—a sturdy, bluff little 
boat for the rough Channel weather, 
with her strong, almost straight stem, 
long mizen outrigger, and distinctive 
built-out counter. What the special 
virtue of this last-named feature is 
I have not been able to learn, but 
no doubt it ‘“‘growed,’’ like Topsy, 
to meet some particular need. 

This brief survey of some typical 
small craft models touches only the 
fringe of a fascinating subject. 
Scores of local types remain un- 
mentioned—the Plymouth hookers, 
the West Country luggers, the Fal- 
mouth quay punts, Cornish counter- 
parts of the Dealmen, the Norfolk 
wherries and crabbers, the North- 
umbrian keels, and many another— 
all having some special point of 
interest or peculiarity of build or 
rig, evolved by generations of 
seamen, and each having its own 
place in the story of Our Heritage 
the Sea. 


[All the models illustrated ave in the 
collection of Mr. B. K. Hope, of Heswail, 
to whose courtesy we ave indebted for their 
veproduction here. The Filey coble and 
the Scarborough trawler are both the work 
of the late Evnest Dade, the outstanding 
authority on Yorkshire local craft.] 
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A FAMILY OF NIGHTJARS 


By S. BAYLISS SMITH 


ALIGHTING AT THE NEST PAUSES 
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FOR SOME 


TIME, ALERT AND CAUTIOUS, BEFORE COVERING HER EGGS 


OATSUCKER, evejar, fern owl, dew- 

fall hawk—what a variety of curious 

names country folk have given to the 

nightjar, that haunter of woodland 
glades and bracken-covered commons, that 
lover of solitary places which shares with owls 
and bats the witchery of twilight. In the British 
list Caprimulgus europeus has a family tree 
all to itself. The swift is its nearest relative in 
this country: the American nighthawks are 
its cousins over the Atlantic. 

Thousands who have never seen a nightjar 
have listened in the twilight to the male bird’s 
weird “‘churring’’ song; others have caught a 
glimpse of a hawk-like form wheeling past in 
the dusk and have perhaps been startled by a 
sudden “ and a loud clap as of two wings 
meeting stiffly overhead in the evening stillness. 
Not many, however, have detected the male 
nightjar in the daytime, lying along the limb 
of an oak, a master of perfect camouflage, or 
the female brooding her two marbled eggs among 
the scattered bark and dead leaves of a clearing, 
her basilisk eye narrowed to a mere slit and 
every line of her mottled grey-brown form 
matching her surroundings to perfection. 

A great deal of mystery has been divested 
from the nightjar in recent years by the observa- 
tions of O. Heinroth of a pair that bred in 
captivity and, more recently, by D. L. Lack, 
who made an extremely profitable study over 
several seasons of birds in the wild state. Their 
published accounts make fascinating reading, 
and we know now what an intensive and care- 
fully-timed family life awaits the birds after 
they have journeyed here from Africa in the 
latter half of May. 

Within a very few days of their arrival 
the hen may be found sitting on her two eggs. 
Chese she broods continuously for 18 to 21 days, 
her sole respite being a quarter of an hour’s 
relief by the male at dawn and dusk. At this 
stage he leads a carefree. life, singing for long 
periods at nightfall and joy-flighting with other 
males in the locality. When the eggs hatch, 
both parents feed the young at dusk, but the 
hen continues to brood them until they are 
about a fortnight old, but still comparatively 
helpless. 

Then she suddenly loses all interest in 
them, seeks out a new site near by, lays another 
clutch of eggs, and leaves her first family to the 
sole care of the male bird. It is now his turn 
to brood them by day. This he does until they 
are three weeks old. Thereafter he continues 
to feed them at night for another 10 days. 
When 31 to 34 days old they become indepen- 
dent, and it would seem that at last his cares 
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are over—but just then the second clutch 
hatches and he has to begin his parental duties 
all over again. It is in fact a beautifully timed 
sequence. 

The discovery at the end of May last year 
of a nightjar brooding two fresh-laid eggs in a 
typical site in Sussex afforded a fine oppor- 
tunity of confirming earlier observations and, 
possibly, of adding a little to our knowledge 
of this bird. A hide, built with some care and 
completed just as the eggs were due to hatch, 
was accepted by the nightjars apparently with- 
out question, and photography began. But 
from the start it became apparent that the 
nightjar, once flushed from her eggs or young, 
was a very chancy and unreliable subject. She 
might return after three minutes—-or be still 
away after three hours. 

At least her method of arriving at the nest 
was consistent. There was a preliminary flight 
around the nest, the bird uttering a warning 
note—‘‘ tuck tuck tuck’’ and 
then, suddenly—flop! down she came, her 
huge eyes wide open, and in whatever attitude 
she landed, even with a wing caught up in some 
overhanging foliage, there she stayed motion- 
less, her eyes narrowing to a slit until assured 
that all was well. Then her eyes opened wide 
again, and, with a curious rocking motion and 
with deep-throated maternal croaks, she covered 
her charges. Again the eye slowly narrowed to 
a mere slit, and, sphinx-like in her vigilance, 
she brooded for hour upon hour until the 
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observer grew weary or the sun wen down 

There was never any suggestion of the 
young’s being fed by day, though sward 
evening they grew restless and occ ionally 
emerged from under their mother with tulant 


calls and began nibbling at her be: This 


action set one wondering about th actual 
method of feeding, an operation of ‘ch the 
bird books have so little to say. T re was 
only one way of satisfying curiosity, id that 
was to be present at dusk and see fc. oneself. 
So interesting did their nocturnal tivities 
prove to be that subsequently four ni; ts were 
spent in the hide where, with the aid c + young 
moon and from a distance of only 3 ‘every 
action could be distinctly observed. ; 

The first occasion that a meal- me was 


witnessed remains vividly in the me jory. It 
was at 10.45 p.m. (Double Summer ‘ime) on 
June 19 when the young were eight ays old, 
The evening light was still quite str: ig. Suq- 


denly, without any warning, the pr ile bird, 
easily recognised by the white tips tc his outer 
tail feathers, alighted on the site. Nv: {ood was 
visible in his beak, which was closed. ‘ nstantly 
the two young ones, hidden until now under 
foliage a yard from the nest, scampe.ed across 


to him, their wings fluttering furioisly. The 
first to arrive leapt at him and secu da firm 
grip with its puny beak on the outside of his 
closed bill. He submitted without <emur to 
this strenuous importunity, and, standing his 
ground, stretched his neck and body into one 
long line. 

There ensued what can only be described 
as an avian tug-of-war. This lasted for several 
seconds, and then suddenly the parent lurched 
forwards and upwards, at the same time opening 
his bill. The young one’s beak was forced open 
by this sudden thrust, and a pellet of food was 
transferred in a split second into its capacious 
throat. 

The parent flew off immediately after 
feeding, to return in 10 minutes to feed the 
other young one. The hen, who had now fed 
and taken exercise, returned to do her share 
of the feeding. The process was identical— 
again there was the concerted rush, the grip, 
the silent tug-of-war, the sudden opening of 
beaks and the transfer of food. 

Again only one young was fed at a visit. 
Between 10.45 p.m. and midnight the male fed 
four times, the female only three. At midnight 
when darkness had come, feeding ceased and 
the hen returned and brooded without inter 
mission until the first glimmerings of dawn were 
observed. 

At 4.10 she left and returned at 4.20 to 
deliver the first meal of the morning. Between 
4.20 and 5 she fed three times and the male 
twice. Then she resumed brooding, and would 
continue to doso, unless disturbed, until twilight 
marked the end of another long June day—n 
over 17 hours’ time. 


A STUDY IN NATURAL~ CAMOUFLAGE—NIGHTJAR AND YOUNG 
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i : Sie < WE A ee : STILL NEAR THE NEST WHEN THIRTY-ONE DAYS OLD 
ious ‘ ; .. ny dl ? ail The young stayed there until the fortieth day 


fter ae. é, eee] oe What extraordinary constitutions young nightjars must possess ! 
the . oe ag’ : 1 a They fast for 17 hours out of every 24, and then receive a meagre nightly 
fed ‘i ae . Ses ration of some half-dozen pellets of crushed moths and beetles. 
vare eee se Ne ee Compare that with the food delivered to young warblers or tits. 
q They are fed every few minutes for 16 hours a day. A pair of blue tits 
under observation brought food 756 times in one day to a half-grown 
family. Each young one must average about 80 meals a day, and yet 
the young nightjars, far larger birds, thrive on these half-dozen pellets. 
Observations made on subsequent nights when the young were II, 
13 and 15 days old confirmed these first impressions. On the last two 
occasions, with the assistance of a moon now nearly full, the parents fed 
intermittently all night but at much longer intervals, and only about the 
same number of meals were delivered. 
It was most noticeable at this stage that the rapidly growing young 
TWENTY-FOUR DAYS OLD. Gently handled, this young no longer showed any regard for the female’s agitated alarm notes, 


nightjar allowed its fine wings to be displayed warnings which had previously sent them scuttling to cover. But a 
single alarm from the male bird, now about to take 


over sole charge of them, froze them into immediate 
stillness. This cry of his, seldom heard and scarcely 
audible, was like a very subdued version of the warning 

that a cockerel makes when a hawk flies over. 
The young were now extremely lively and kept 
trying out their wings in the intervals between meals, 
rising vertically in the air a foot or more at a time, and 
it looked as though they might scatter at any moment. 
For the next few days they were to be found brooded 
by the male bird a few paces away from the nesting 
site. When disturbed they flew anything up to 50 yds. 
before plunging into thick cover, where it was often 
impossible to find them. The odd thing was that some- 
how by nightfall they always managed to be back at 

the nesting site to be fed. 

The cock continued to brood or sit beside the 
young in the daytime until they were 23 days old. 
After that they moved permanently to the shelter of 
some saplings 15 yds. distant. When disturbed they 
now flew strongly a quarter of a mile away across the 
valley, but always they would be back in the same 
place next day. They were still there on the thirty- 
first day and photographs were taken. We were con- 
vinced it was to be our last sight of them, as they were 
now fully fledged and independent. It was therefore a 
delightful surprise to find them still there on the fortieth 
day. Fine, mature-looking birds they were, and might 
ALIGHT PHOTOGRAPH AT DUSK OF THE FEEDING PROCESS almost have been taken for their parents, who by now, 
the young has just rushed at the parent nightjar and secured a grip on no doubt, were hardly aware any longer of their 
her beak to await the transfer of food existence, being once again engrossed in family affairs. 
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}1.—CASTLE AND VILLAGE FROM THE NORTH. The tiny original entrance door is seen in the ruined north w.jll 


NUNNEY CASTLE, 


SOMERSET—I 


Why did one of Edward III’s knights, Sir John de la Mare, build this unusual moated “tower house”? among Somerset meadows in 
1373 ? Since 1926 the remarkable ruin has been repaired by H.M. Office of Works 


2.—_THE TWO EASTERN TOWERS FROM ACROSS THE BROOK 


UNNEY, described by Leland 400 years ago as 

“a goodly village al by Champagne Ground 

fruteful of corne,’’ contains two manors: the 

smaller, known as Nunney Glaston from its 
former connection with the Abbey of Glastonbury; the 
larger, as Nunney Delamare after the family who built 
its strange little castle. Strategy can have had little to 
do with Sir John de la Mare’s siting of it on his small 
ancestral estate late in Edward III’s reign. It stands 
beside a brook in the broad saddle between Salisbury 
Plain and the Mendips, commanding, it is true, the 
Frome-Shepton Mallet road, but not so as to deter any 
resolute passage of the wide gap. The de la Mares had been 
gradually extending quite a small property in Nunney, 
which at first they had shared with members of the de 
Montfort clan, since about 1250. Little is known about 
them, but that Sir John was sixth in descent from the 
first; that Nicolas, the third, went beyond seas with 
Edward I; and then, suddenly, from being a poor squire 
with a manse here (not even a manor), Sir John shot up 
to being lord of a new castle, Keeper of Old Sarum 
Castle, and Sheriff of Somerset in 1377. 

His rapid rise is traditionally explained by his having 
made a fortune from the ransoms of prisoners taken in 
the wars. If so, he must have been saving his money for 
a long time—the great days of Crécy were ne: r 30 
years past, and Poitiers was fought in 1356, since when 
the war had gone steadily against the English, «1d Sir 
John (who died about 1389) was getting on in years. One 
fact only has a bearing on the date of his bw ding. 
Although the manor of Nunney had originally bec» held 
direct from the Crown, about 1335 it seems to hay been 
alienated to Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Herefo | and 
Essex. Till that nobleman died in 1372, Sir John le la 
Mare held Nunney fromthe Earl merely by the se: ce of 
“one knight’s fee valued at 100.s.”’ Such a tenur may 
have been deemed too insecure to justify building. But 
in the very next year Sir John obtained his licenc not 
only “to fortify and crenellate his manse at Nonne ith 
a wall of stone and lime,” but ‘‘the aforesaid ma: t0 
hold to himself and his heirs for ever.’’ Thus wer W0 
goals got. 

But Nunney’s mysterious pre-natal history is © v 4 
background for the more absorbing problem of the 
the building took. It is more like a pele-tower o che 
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E SOUTH SIDE. THE TRACERIED WINDOWS IN THE SECOND AND TOP STOREYS WERE THOSE OF THE 
HALL AND SOLAR 
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Scottish border than the home 
of a Somerset knight. Why this 
reversion to the long outmoded 
Norman keep, to this “introvert”’ 
military mode of life, at a time when 
the nation generally, from the great 
men downwards, was laying aside 
its armour, relaxing into a gentler, 
domestic way of building? Both 
the King and John of Gaunt had 
changed Windsor and Kenilworth 
from fortresses to palaces, and when 
such a grandee as John Holland, 
Duke of Exeter, Richard II’s half 
brother, housed himself at Darting- 
ton, or the financier Sir John Pul- 
teney at Penshurst, he built a 
recognisable country house on an 
extrovert plan with wide-windowed 
hall and spacious court. The 
common run of knights and squires, 
too, were content with manor houses 
-or “‘manses’’—no more fortified 
than John de Markenfield’s York- 
shire house and generally less so. 
Yet the last years of Edward 
III and the first decade of his suc- 
cessor did witness a very steep rise 
in the building of new castles and 
the remodelling of old ones. Many 
of the new ones belonged to a well 
defined type: a square or oblong 
with corner towers, generally round, 
rising from a broad moat or lake. 
Such were Sir Warren de Lisle’s at Shirburn 
(Oxon), 1378, Sir Thomas Wykeham’s at 
Broughton (about 1380), Sir Edward 
Dalingruge’s at Bodiam (1386). Bodiam, and 
such works as the strong gate-houses added 
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5.—BASEMENT.PLAN. 
right) A cavalier officer’s sketch of the castle in 1644. 
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Reproduced by courtesy of the Ministry of Works and Buildings. (Inset, 
It shows that the towers origin. ly had 

conical roofs, and a high ridge roof with a dormer window covered the main body _ 
to Saltwood and Cowling (1381), were no aminiature Bodiam. It is set ina moat, it has 
doubt coast defences following the French four round corner towers, though these, from 
But this would scarcely the exigences of its oblong plan, are set in 


raid 
account for the building of castles inland. 
In shape Nunney at first sight resembles 


1379. 


of 





THE CASTLE, LOOKING EAST 


The kitchen occupied the basement, a mezzanine floor above it; the great 
hall the second floor ; on the top floor the solar 


pairs, almost touching, at each end. But, un- 
like Bodiam and Shirburn, or even the queer 
hexagonal tower of Old Wardour Castle not far 
off (1392), Nunney has no inner courtyard : it is itself a solid 
tower. It is only 64 ft. long (east to west) and 27 ft. wide; the 
round towers 16 ft. in diameter ; and the towers and walls 63 ft 
high. Structurally it is related to such Northumbrian pele 
towers as Old Belsay and Langley (1350-80), with one large 
room on each of its four floors and a single small entrance, 
here only 4 ft. wide, on the north side, where the moat was 
partly spanned by a drawbridge (in connection with some 
permanent bridge). An important element in the castle 
which no longer exists but which Leland saw and noted, 
was “‘a strong wall without the moat’’ except on the south- 
west side where the Nunney Brook serves as an outer moat, 
separating the site from the village. Within this bailey, no 
doubt, the garrison or Sir John’s paid retinue were 
quartered, close at hand but kept out of the lord’s donjon 
by the moat and drawbridge. 

This necessity—of security against one’s own mercenary 
garrison as much as from possible besiegers—is one surprising 
explanation of the development of the ‘‘tower house”’ in the 
late Middle Ages. It has recently been put forward by Mr. 
A. Douglas Simpson (Archeological Journal, 1939), in a 
discussion of similar strong residential towers added at this 
period to Dudley and Ashby-de-la-Zouch Castles. In the 
late Middle Ages, and more particularly after Edward’s long 
wars and the Black Death, the feudal system with Its 
“defence by service’ had broken down. Instead of friendly 
tenants lodged in the lord’s castle in time of danger, the 
owner of a castle had to rely on a paid gang of professional 
fighters, men whom, in return for their wearing his “livery, 
he was pledged to maintain. When one comes to think ofit, 
it is obvious that Sir John de la Mare could not arrison 
Nunney with feudal tenants, for the simple reason ‘hat, 80 
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far as records show, he owned little, if any, land—at 1: ost one 
or two manors, nothing like sufficient to furnish a arrison 
for a castle, even so small a one as Nunney. 

Then why should Sir John build a castle at all There f 
seem to me two explanations, one general, one issibly F 
particular. To take the second first: his sudden “ise tf 


considerable wealth, towards the end of a long war, vupled 


with his building of a miniature castle requiring th mall 


tenance of a garrison, may indicate ingrained military bits, 
conceivably his having himself been a mercenary « tall, 
leader of a “free company” such as the famous Si’ Joht 
Hawkwood’s. The more general explanation for Ni neys 


building, which applies to most of its inland contemy “aries 


such as Wardour, Shirburn and Broughton, is th feat, 
among far-sighted Englishmen, of a period of civil wa ait! 
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the old King Edward’s death: a fear that was 
im fact realised. They foresaw the stormy 
hard II, the threat to internal 
yesented by his ducal uncles, and 
iggle immanent in Lollardy, the 
evolt, and all the dissension 


reign ol 
peace re} 
the class 


Peasants: : 
eyentuall’ oosed in the Wars of the Roses. 
What. cr the impulse, it must have 
been str o induce the residents to endure 
such rel discomfort. The accommoda- 
tion is tl { a medium-sized manor house, 
but the \ are 8 ft. thick and, as the main 
rooms W ) ft. wide and the best not more 
than 10 ch, they cannot have been very 
light. 1 who inspected the Castle in 
1540, no his: “the waulls be very stronge 
and thi 1e stayres narrow, the lodginge 
within s hat darke.”” The entrance door, 
only 4 ft , gave into a vaulted passage at 
the side hich rose a narrow staircase in 
the thick if the north wall—originally the 
only act » the upper floors. The ground 
floor, W vas not vaulted, contained the 
kitchen its fireplace and oven and 
possibly able as well. To the left of 


the fire] between the two east towers, 
is the and to the right of the well 
thickness of the wall, to the 

Its purpose is uncertain, 


a flue, 


floors 


but mig ave been for pulling up small 
containe water. On the first floor there 
is anot ‘large open fireplace, but the 
principa artment, or hall, was on the 
second floor. To this belong the two large 
traceried windows seen in Fig. 4, with stone 
benches in their splays; there were similar 
windows ‘» the ruined north wall. A fireplace 
between the south windows has been blocked 


up. The top floor, apparently containing 
the solar or withdrawing room, was also 
well lighted by traceried windows and has 
a more richly moulded fireplace. The four 
towers contained rooms of no_ particular 
interest, with two exceptions : the north-east 
tower at some later date was made to contain 
a spiral staircase, more capacious than the 
narrow one in the north wall; and the south- 
west tower, on its top floor, held the chapel— 
its traceried window (Fig. 4) looking east- 
wards has a moulded sill, on which still rests 
the altar slab with its five consecration 
crosses, with a traceried piscina beside it. 
Several of the tower rooms are provided with 
garderobes of which the chutes are visible 
in the eastern towers (Fig. 3). 
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CASTLE BARN 


Though repaired, it is contemporary with the castle 


Above each tower rises an upper stage 
bearing on the inner surface of the wall, the 
remainder accommodating a rampart walk 
which was also corbelled out on machicola- 
tions and carried the whole way round the 
roof. In imagination the original silhouette 
of the castle can be restored from a sketch 
made in July, 1644, by a Royalist officer, when 
it was still perfect (Fig. 5, inset). It shows 
the towers each with a conical roof, and a 
high ridge roof with a dormer window over 
the main portion. The general appearance 
must have resembled contemporary French 
chateaux : indeed if the rampart walks were 
also covered with brétaches, the two tiers 
of roof would have strikingly resembled 
such a castle as Pierrefonds, dating from 
1390. 

Besides the castle a de la Mare built the 
church, parts of which date from about 1325 
and so might be due to Sir John’s father, 


A ABA : 





CHURCH 


Thomas. It is his effigy, or that of his father 
Nicolas, the warrior who fought under 
Edward I, which lies on the window sill in 
the north chapel, which used to be the de la 
Mare chantry (Fig. 8). The two figures in 
front, the man with close-cut hair and wearing 
a surcoat of two lions passant gardant, 
represent Philip de la Mare, son of Sir John, 
and his lady, who founded the chantry and 
were the parents of Constantia, the heiress. 
She married John Poulet and so took the 
castle to the great-grandfather of the 
Elizabethan Marquess of Winchester. It 
was he who, in 1577, sold the manor and 
castle to Richard Prater, whose grandson, 
Colonel Richard Prater, possessed and gar- 
risoned the castle when a detachment of the 
Parliament Army confronted it in 1645. 
How it capitulated after a few shots will 
be related next week in connection with 
the charming seventeenth-century house 
adjoining the castle. 


Here it suffices to say that Cromwell’s 
artillery breached the north wall, where the 
presence of the intra-mural staircase made 
it thinnest. The building was subse- 
quently rendered useless by the removal of 
its floors and roofs, but it stood otherwise 
complete till Christmas Day, 1910, when the 
damaged north wall collapsed inwards. So it 
remained, almost hidden by trees, the moat 
choked and overgrown, the interior a heap 
of rubble, till the owner, Mr. Robert Baily- 
Neale, constituted the Office of Works the 
castle’s guardians. Under its care the ruin 
has been put in the excellent condition we 
now see. Round the base of the castle, which 
no doubt originally rose sheer from the moat, 
a narrow ledge or terrace was found, which 
had presumably been formed subsequently. 
One remnant of the de la Mare’s establish- 
ment is still in use : a noble barn in the farm- 
yard which adjoins the moat to the east 
(Fig. 7). The imposts of both its great door- 
ways, and no doubt the wall structure, are 
contemporary with the castle. From the 
buttresses, and a remaining voussoir, it is 
clear that the doorways were -originally 
pointed depressed arches, like the small side 
door visible within the nearest entrance. 

CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 


(To be concluded.) 
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CULTIVATION 


ITH the possible exception of beans 

and, of course, potatoes, there is 

probably no other crop in the kitchen 

garden more warmly welcomed than 

peas. They are not a difficult crop to grow or 

manage, which perhaps contributes also to their 

popularity, but, in common with other crops, 

they yield the best results only when given good 

cultivation and good ground. Poor soil will 

never produce abundant crops, and those who 

have failed in the past can look to the soil and 

lack of preparation as the most likely cause. 

Choice .of varieties plays a large part in 

the success of the crop, as experience shows 

that certain kinds do better in some places 

than in others, and when once they are dis- 

covered it is good policy to remain faithful to 

them for producing the bulk of supplies, supple- 

menting these with or two newcomers as 
a trial. 


one 


In all good gardens, a continuous supply of 
fresh peas is obtained by making sowings at 
intervals of about a fortnight to three weeks 
from February until late June, which provides 
«a season from early June to October. 

The first gatherings come from sowings 
made in frames over a hotbed or, in the days 
before the fuel restrictions, in a greenhouse, 
and these young seedlings should be trans- 
planted outside in March and given the pro- 
tection of cloches. Sowings under cloches this 
month will give crops ready for picking in early 
June and, if the spring is at all kindly disposed, 
pods can be gathered from plants sown outdoors 
late this month on a warm and sheltered 
border. 

In cold districts it is time enough to make 
the first sowings outdoors about the end of 
March. When the soil is cold and on the heavy 
side it is good practice to sow in boxes and 
transplant later, taking the precaution to harden 
off the seedlings thoroughly before transplant- 
ing. This can be done by standing the boxes 
after their removal from the frames in some 
sheltered corner and, when planting out, placing 
a few along the Better still, 
cover the seedlings with a row of continuous 
cloches. 


sticks rows. 


By the use of cloches it is possible to sow 
early peas in all districts with little risk of 
failure, especially if the ground is well prepared 
and the cloches are placed in position over the 
rows about 10 days or a fortnight before 
sowing. 

The ideal place for the pea crop is on the 
site of the old celery rows, but, where it is not 
possible to arrange this, the soil for the peas 
should be deeply dug, preferably in the winter, 
and a dressing of basic slag added at the rate 
of about 4 oz. to the square yard. No fresh 
manure should be applied, but if the ground is 
on the poor side add a dressing of leaf soil, old 
mushroom-bed manure if it can be obtained, 


EARLY PEAS ON 
PETWORTH. 


A SHELTERED BORDER IN 


29, 


OF GARDEN PEAS 


AN 


THE LARGE BARN-TYPE 


rotted material from the compost heap, supple- 
menting this with a dressing of superphosphate 
if available. Before sowing or planting out, 
work down the surface to a fine tilth by forking 
and cross raking, and cover the rows with 
cloches a few days before sowing to help in 
warming the soil and so assist germination. 

As seedlings raised in pots or boxes are 
planted out, so can the first sowings outside be 
made, thus ensuring a continuity of supplies. 

For these first sowings, it is essential to 
choose a warm and sheltered spot and to see 
that the soil is in a proper condition; otherwise 
there is likely to be failure. Sowing should be 
done thinly. Generally speaking, the normal 
procedure is to sow in drills about an inch deep 
and six inches wide, setting the seed in thin 
rows in staggered formation, allowing 2 ins. 
between each seed. Some expert gardeners, 
however, allow as much as a foot each way 
between the seeds, and the results obtained 
certainly justify the method. 

The distance to allow between the rows 
should be governed by the height of the par- 
ticular variety, the dwarf kinds being planted 
closer together than the taller-growing sorts. It 
is always wise, however, to allow ample space 
which can be readily utilised by sowing summer 
spinach, early cauliflowers or early turnips, all 
of which appreciate the protection and light 
shade given by the rows of peas and which are 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN A1 


INTERCROPPED WITH CAULIFLOWERS 


KARLY CROP OF PEAS GROWN ON TO THE FLOWERING STAGI 
CLOCHES FROM 


Note the Tom Thumb lettuces almost ready for cutting grown alongside under the sai 
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cloches 


mature and finished before the peas 
A row of early-maturing turnips suc! 
Snowball and Red and White Milan 
in most useful in the late spring, and 
will do admirably in the space between 
of peas. 


> ready, 
is Early 
will come 
the cro 
the rows 


Before sowing it is a wise precaution t 
moisten the seeds in paraffin and then coat them 
in red lead in order to safeguard them from the 
attacks of mice, rats and other vermin. If n 
pea guards are available stretch a few strands 
of black cotton along and across the rows t 
give protection from bird attack. 

As soon as the seedlings appear, stakes 
should be placed to them—the earlier the better. 
The young plants should on no account be 
allowed to fall over, as plants with crooked 
stems never crop so well as those with straight 
stems. Good stout pea sticks should be used 
to support the taller varieties and the tops 0! 
the sticks should be cut off level to make @ 
neat-looking row, and the twiggy pieces s0 
obtained inserted along the bottom of the rows 
to assist the plants and keep them from becom 
ing straggly. To keep them secure it is a good 
plan also to tie one or two strands of stout 
twine round the whole line of sticks, the first 
about a foot or eighteen inches from ground 
level and the second a foot higher. 

For the first sowings on a sheltered border 
choice can be made from some of the many 
early peas like Little Marvel, Early Giant 
Gradus, and The Pilot, all of which are good 
and reliable croppers. A fortnight or so late! 
a second sowing can be made with Onward 
which is a first-class pea in most districts, 0! 
good flavour and cropping quality, ind wil 
provide supplies in early July. Duplex makes 
an excellent successor to Onward and it has the 
advantage for a main-crop variety of growills 
only some 2% ft. high. Selected Duke wo: Albany 
is another splendid variety for a le.» Apt! 
sowing, and the same can be said of ‘' ermal 
and Admiral Beatty, while for the late: sowins 
in late May or early June Selected C <stone 
or Autocrat can be trusted if the sea 1s al 
all suitable. 
crops 
well- 
light 


illow 


It is essential to the success of the | 
that the sowing should be done on go 
prepared ground, and if the soil is on 
side it is a wise precaution to sow in a 
trench. 

When sowing it is a good plan to 
over the row a dusting of lawn mowing 
conserve the surface moisture, and for t 
reason apply a mulch alongside the ro\ 
the plants are in full growth. It is bad j 
to water peas before the pods are show 3. © 
the plants show signs of exhaustion afte. + h¢ 
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= revive them and do more 
good tha a sprinkling at the 
root. Ar ot casional hoeing of the 
surface between the rows while 
the plants are young is of great 
benefit. ; 

No mulant is necessary 
or desir with the exception 
of the face mulch of well- 
rotted ( st and lawn mowings, 
unless t! yund is poor, in which 
case a sing of superphos- 
phate < ulphate of ammonia 
in the rtion of four to one 
and ay it the rate of 4 oz. 
to the re yard will prove 
benefici should mildew occur, 
as it n .o on late crops in a 
sunless imer, a dusting of 
the pla ith flowers of sulphur 
will che spread. 

No i peas are suitable 
for dryi nd storing and cook- 
ing aft rds, but the choice 
of kind ample and no one 


























Wt. |-ED away an idle hour the other day 
by « pping and diving into my old copies 
ot e Golfing Annual. My reading was 
ac. upanied by various emotions. There 
was env: it the thought of a half-crown green 
fee a wecs, for visitors. Golf was a cheap game 
then, at |-ast at one club. There was astonish- 
ment at ‘ie contrast between past and present 
nm reading of a hole 390 yds. long which had 
once bee reached in two by the Open Champion 
but cost most people six rather than five. 
fhere was admiration mingled with awe at the 





description of a hole on a Midland course which 
| take leave to set down. “‘A good and sporting 









hole,’ wrote the honorary secretary, ‘‘is the 
eighth or Cabbage Garden, the drive being on 
the racecourse rails, a sliced second going into 





the cabbages, a foozled approach into the gorse 
fence short of the green, a pulled shot over the 
vall and on to the road, the far side of the green 
being lined with gravel pits.’’ In our modern 
idiom, some hole ! 










All these were pleasant, but that which 
most gratified me was the discovery of a single 
sentence in the account of Mr. John Ball in the 
Open Championship at Prestwick in 1890, and 
here it is. “‘When he reached the fourteenth 
disc it transpired that he had only to negotiate 
the four remaining holes in twenty to win.”’ 
li the beauty of journalism consists in using 
language such as nobody could by any possi- 
bility employ in ordinary talk, then that sen- 
tence may be considered a journalistic gem. 
Nobody ever called a hole a disc; nobody ever 
talked of anything “‘transpiring” outside the 
pages Of a newspaper, and nobody has ever 
legotiated a hole whether in four or fourteen. 
When Macaulay attacked the wretched Mr. 
Robert Montgomery, he said of one of his 
lights: ‘‘I take this to be on the whole the 
‘orst similitude in the world.’’ Well, in its 
wn line my sentence has claims to be con- 
‘idered the worst in the world. I am proud of 
It accordingly, 


























* * * 






Le: there be any reader unversed in history 






















| may id that Mr. Ball won that Champion- 
“lp at ’restwick. He “‘negotiated”’ the four 
—s in 5, 4, 5, 4—a perfect model of 
vareful idiness. I was too young to be there, 
ut I. cy I can see him doing it; taking 
pethaps cleek from the fifteenth tee and so 
‘Ying Say at the top of the slope and short of 
the gre. y bunkers on either hand, giving the 
“readed .lps bunker no chance at the seven- 
teenth | playing safely away to the left at 
ag He hole. Terrible things can happen at 
~ Lo at Prestwick, but 20 strokes for the 
‘our all” cd him a reasonable margin and there 
“annot ve been much doubt. Enviable is the 
champ: hip winner who thus has a stroke or 





?AR TO WIN 










SOWING IN SUCCESSION TO MAINTAIN SUMMER SUPPLIES 
After sowing, mulch with grass cuttings as shown 


> 


two put by against a rainy day. The common lot 
is to need par or better than par for the last few 
holes in order to win, and of those so circum- 
stanced how few have succeeded, how many have 
just failed. Truly fortunate is the early starter 
who sets up a target at which the others must 
aim. 


This train of thought tends naturally 
towards memories of the comparatively few 
who, knowing that they have not a stroke to 
spare and can afford nothing less than perfec- 
tion, have yet achieved their task. The classical 
example in all the books comes also from 
Prestwick (the old 12-hole course), where in 
1878 Jamie Anderson had to finish in par for 
the last four holes—5, 4, 3, 5—and actually 
holed them in 3, 4, 1, 5. It was as well that he 
did, for later came Bob Kirk out of the blue 
having a putt to tie with him. Leaving such 
ancient if romantic history on one side, I think 
of one obvious and most glorious example 
which I saw with my own eyes, that of 
Francis Ouimet at Brookline in 1913. With four 
holes to play in the last round of the American 
Open Championship, par was not good enough 
for him; he needed one under par, and that not 
to win but to tie with Ray and Vardon. The 
first of the four, the fifteenth, called, as I remem- 
ber it, for a drive and an iron, and he pushed 
his iron shot out to the right. If he could not 
get his par there it was, humanly speaking, 
the end of him, and he laid his chip stone dead. 
The sixteenth was a one-shotter and he got a 
steady orthodox three. Both the next two holes 
were good fours and he must get one of them in 
three. He played as nearly as may be a perfect 
approach to the seventeenth, but he was six 
or seven yards past the hole—a downhill putt 
with a considerable borrow—and down it went 
slap into the middle. The home hole needed a 
drive and a long iron off muddy, rain-soaked 
turf over a formidable bunker. He was over 
the bunker but a little short; he ran up well 
but he was by no means dead, four feet away 
at the least. He walked up to the ball, neither 
hurrying nor putting off the evil day, and it 
went in without a quiver. 





* * * 


Taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration, I am prepared to abide by that as 
the greatest finish in all golfing history. Of 
course, there are plenty of other great ones, and 
two more come into my head, both on the part 
of American golfers. One I only know of; the 
other I saw. The first is that of Jerry Travers 
in the American Open Championship at 
Baltusrol in 1915, and, by the way, it is a 
wonderful thing that in the four years from 
1913 to 1916 this championship was won three 
times by an amateur: one of the things that 
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who wishes to try a row for 
this purpose need look further 
than the variety called Harrison’s 
Glory. There are two forms of 
this variety, one dwarf reaching 


about eighteen .inches and the 
other a foot taller. Lincoln Blue 
is another suitable kind for 
drying, and the same can be 
said of the first early called Early 
Superb. 

Cultivation of the varieties 
differs in no way from. the 


ordinary kinds. Sowing is best 
done in April, the seeds being 
sown thinly and the pods being 
allowed to ripen on the plants. 
When growth is completed pull 
the plants up bodily and hang 
them up to dry outside in the 
sun or in a cool and airy shed. 
When the pods are a pale yellow 
colour, an indication of maturity, 
Shell the peas and store them in 
tins for use during the winter and 
early spring. G.. C. TAYEOR. 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 






“never will happen again.’’ With five holes to 
play he knew that he had to do exactly the par 
figures to beat the leader, Macnamara, by a 
single shot. The fourteenth at Baltusrol has an 
“island”? green, a real island surrounded by 
water, on to which the player must pitch his 
second with plenty of back-spin. Travers began 
by cutting his tee shot out of bounds and, so 
it seemed, bang went par for that hole. His 
prospects seemed even gloomier when he pulled 
his second drive into long, thick grass. The 
obvious thing to do was to hack it out short of 
the water with a niblick and that would pro- 
bably mean a six, whereas he wanted a four and 
must get a five. He took a big risk and his 
“jigger’’ and played what he says was the best 
shot of his life, the kind of shot with which he 
used to give his enemies such horrid jolts in a 
match. The ball just carried the water and ran 
to within three feet; he holed the putt and he 
had got his four after all. He had no more 
adventures, and Jerry was essentially a match 
player rather than a medal player, apt to have 
adventures; he stuck to par for the last four 
holes and he won by a stroke. 


*+*# & 


Now for another finish which I did see, that 
by Walter Hagen at Hoylake in 1924. He had 
to come home in 36 to beat Ernest Whitcombe, 
and he was playing scrambling golf. He scram- 
bled at the Dee, at the Alps, at the Hilbre, 
and where most men would have lost three 
shots he lost only one. Nevertheless, he was 
now faced with the strictest par for the last six 
holes, and he plumped his tee shot to the short 
Rushes into a bunker. That’s done him !—such 
was the general verdict; but it had not, for he 
pitched out of that bunker stone dead. Even 
so, when one considered those last five holes 
at Hoylake, the length of them all and the real 
fiendishness of the seventeenth, set between the 
devil of the road and the deep sea of the bunkers, 
4,4, 5, 4, 4 was a terrible demand to make. And 
yet Hagen did it almost easily; he put aside his 
scrambling mood, he hit every shot in the middle 
of the club, and doubt had vanished some time 
before he had finished; he seemed set to do it 
and nothing could stop him. 


Cotton’s successful pursuit of R. A. Whit- 
combe at Carnoustie in appalling conditions of 
rain was, I think, equally fine, but it is hard to 
think of many such and easy to think of the 
failures. There has been what old Beldham the 
cricketer called ‘‘many an all-but.’’ Jurado had 
a great chase after Armour at Carnoustie too, 
in 1926, but it just failed. Duncan’s chase of 
Hagen at Sandwich in 1922 would have been 
the greatest in all history had it succeeded; it 
failed by a single stroke. And so I might 
goon. Thrice armed is he who “gets his blow 
in fust.”’ 
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A VILLAGE WATERCRESS STREAM 


Written and Illustrated by C. F. F. SNOW 





AFTER THEIR ANNUAL CLEANING THE WATERCRESS BEDS MUST BE 
LEVELLED BEFORE THEY ARE REPLANTED 


THE REPLANTING : 


HARVESTING THE 





TOPS FROM OLD PLANTS BEING STREWN ON THE 
WATER OF THE PREPARED BEDS 





CRESS WITH A SHARP KNIFE FOR PACKING INTO 
HAMPERS—ABOUT 30 LB. IN EACH 


ATERCRESS, crisp, gree: and 
tender, forms the base of many 
good salads and is part’ -ularly 
useful in war-time, when forced 

lettuce, cucumbers and other salad ji Ing: -dients 
are so scarce. The watercress beds at } relme 
Oxfordshire, have been yielding good c~ .»s {fo 
more than 60 years, and rarely can cre ; haye 
been grown in so delightful a spot. 

Rising in the hills above the vill. 2, the 
spring goes sparkling down through the nding 
street, where the cottage gardens are inded 
by its banks. Here it has been widenec nd its 
impetuous haste checked, so that the _ ops of 
cress can be grown and harvested. 

The cress beds are very shallow  d are 
divided by lines of stones, or boards s: across 
the stream. An opening is left in the — small 
dams for the water to run through, sc “hat it 
does not become stagnant. In spring me, or 
during periods of excessive rain w 1 the 
current is swift, most of the water is — verted 


along a channel at the side of the bed; © -erwise 
the cress would become damaged. 

The beds must be cleaned and r >lanted 
every year. In August the cress, w ‘ch has 
grown tall and rank, is cut for replant': =. The 
tops of the plants, pieces about a foot long, 


are cut off, and then the roots are lift.d from 
the water with a garden fork. The cress roots 
can be lifted easily, but if there is an, water 
weed in the beds, it must be chopped c .:t with 
a hoe. The cleanings from the cress beds 
make excellent manure, of which the gardens 
bordering the stream give eloquent testimony. 

When all the rubbish has been removed, 
the beds must be levelled so that the water 
spreads evenly over the surface. The levelling 
or raking is often done with a wooden hay rake, 
Cress needs no fertiliser; the sparkling spring 
water provides for all its needs. But like most 
other cultivated crops, it is subject to attacks 
from insect pests. A small blue fly, something 
like a ladybird, is one of the worst pests. It 
attacks the cress and makes it appear dry and 
rusty looking. It lays its eggs in the banks 
beside the stream, and often the banks have 
to be tarred in order to destroy it. Fortunately, 
the beds at Ewelme are little troubled by this 
fly, and it is not necessary to tar the banks. 

Other pests are the freshwater shrimps and 
the larve of the caddis fly. A sprinkling of 
lime is given to the beds when they are empty, 
as this helps to destroy the insect pests, parti- 
cularly the freshwater shrimps. Caddis fly 
larve, which look like small sticks moving on 
the bottom of the stream, are a great nuisance. 
They gnaw the roots of the cress so that it 
becomes loose and floats on the water, instead 
of being firmly rooted. 

When the beds have been levelled and 
prepared, the cress is planted. In these flat, 
slow-flowing pools, this is a simple business 0! 
strewing on the water the tops which are cut 
from the old cress plants. These become firmly 
rooted in about a fortnight, and a little later 
the heads are cut off to allow the freshly-rooted 
stems to throw up the young tender shoots 
which form the watercress. 

The cress season begins in Februar ”, or as 
soon as the weather allows. It continucs until 
June, when the plants begin to flower .d are 
useless for eating. Some of the beds a: ready 
for cutting again in August and cress is ¢_ ‘hered 
from then until November, if weather :-imits. 

The cutting of the cress and the are 0 
the beds gives constant employment, ough 
nowadays there are far fewer men e1 loved 
than there were years ago. It is wor' which 
means standing in water almost all t . time 


and the workers wear waders which r. ch 1 | 


their thighs. They cut the cress wit small 
sharp knives and pack it into hampers. They 
put about 30 Ib. of cress in each hamper < - th's 
fills it so full that the lid can never be »s¢é: 

It seems as if cold feet and rheu: ‘sm 
would be the result of so much stan. g 
water; but the two workers seen in the pi: utes, 
both of whom had worked on the cres beds 
for many years, suffered from neither 0: he 
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C.!d hands, caused by the biting winds 
ng, seemed to trouble them most, 
, had worked on the beds for more 
rs suffered from attacks of cramp, 


things. 
of early 
and one 
than 50 


but whe’ they were caused by the nature 
of his 0¢ tion or not he wasn’t guite sure. 
Chis ‘ker can remember the cress beds 
60 years and the old flour mill, worked by 
the stré -hich stood below the bridge. The 


mill ha since gone and nothing remains 
of it but stone steps, over which the stream 
a miniature waterfall. He 
oo, the time when the gardens 
stream and owned by the cress 
beautifully kept flower borders 


cast ace 
remem| 


border! 


gl ywer: : 

4 ft. wi hat must have been beauty indeed, 
for evel when the flowers are far fewer, 
thes . delightful picture with the 


clustet ges behind and the grey pollarded 
willows ivid green cress in front of them. 
Fu up the stream is a small ruined 
« the cress gatherers keep their 
parrows. ‘The willows by this 
« summer and autumn home of a 
shers, which patrol the waters 
rect flights, giving a glimpse of 
enamelled wings and glowing 
/oper. These birds are creatures 
of regu 't and the cress beds are rarely 
sithout fishers in summer and autumn. 
Ka che peak time for cress gathering, 
wants fresh green salads after the 
i diets of winter-time. ‘he cress 
k from daylight until dark and 
rs of cress are sent to Manchester, 
Wolverhampton and other Mid- 
aking with them something of the 
ss of the countryside to those who 
In days when petrol was 
iany people visited Ewelme to buy 
and watched it cut and tied into 
ng bundles. The workmen said that 
ecasions the line of cars stretched 
for half a mile and the market hampers had 
to be left empty for a time while the visiting 
were served. 
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ustome? 


HE Hen and Chicken is a neat red- 
brick Georgian inn on the Farnham- 
\lton road, with one of the largest 
surviving hop grounds in the district 
ilmost beside it. On any evening when there is 
not a Home Guard parade one will find most of 
the worthies of Upper Froyle congregated for a 
glass and a round of darts in the panelled bar. 
Indeed, though the quality of both is excellent, 
the nice old panelling and chimneypieces, a 
genteel staircase, and the beautifully built 
stables at the back, tend, I must confess, to 
(raw my mind away from the present company 
and set it wondering about the old days. The 
building is obviously a cut above a village pub, 
yet too small for a posting-house, and there is 
howhere in particular to post to from Froyle, 
anyway. So why those handsome little stables ? 
\ppe: Vroyle, in the days when the Hen and 
Chicken was built by the squire, about 1760, 
Was aimost entirely a community of yeomen, 
/m, prospering in the Farnham 
vhe “ hop trade, re-built their own houses 
t me solid red-brick style. 
{ manuscript ledgers have lately 
which fill the old wainscoted 
‘ts original patrons. They show 
ir, from 1798 (the year they begin), 
11 the farmers of the locality held 
a re with the exclusive object, 
Wagering on the autumn crop of 


han } 


ondon clubs preserve betting 
ery entertaining they are. In 
heir varied wagers, the Froyle 
ita single interest. The books are 
ears, with lists of those present, 
f their stakes, and a wide range 
ut all bearing on hops. Some of 
* borne by men still, or within 
', farming in the parish; visitors 
far away as Farnham and Alton, 
‘e villages; but the gathering was 
stricted to the yeomen. The 
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BY STONES OR BOARDS 


These beds wind for nearly a mile through the village of Ewelme 


GAMBLING ON HOPS 


squires, or those aspiring to squiredom, never 
once appear. 

The ostensible business of the evening was 
‘““a sweepstakes for 5s. each for dinner, etc., etc.”’ 
on the amount of the Hop Duty for the current 
year, the gentleman making the closest approxi- 
mation to be the winner. Apparently the result, 
and its proceeds, were not formally announced 
till the next year’s meeting, when the winner 
was ex officio Chairman of the gathering. In 
Hubert Parker’s The Hop Industry (P. S. King, 
1934) it is explained that the duty on hops, 
instituted in 1711 at 1d. a pound and gradually 
raised to 244d. (the highest level) in 1802, 
yielded a large revenue to the Government. How 
variable the amount was is shown by the yield, 
one of the highest, of £203,724 in 1822, followed 
by one of the lowest, £26,058 in 1823. ‘‘The 
uncertainty of what it would yield gave rein to 
the gambling instincts of the eighteenth-century 
populace, and, for a great part of the century, 
gambling on the Hop Duty was a well known 
and much practised form of speculation.’ So 
it would seem that these records of a single 
Hampshire village illustrate a widespread 
custom, though I have never heard of another 
instance of the full details being preserved. 

* * * 

The duty was a fruitful subject for specula- 
tion, with only one factor, the amount of the 
duty, certainly known. Since it was paid on 
the weight, and not the price, of the crop, one 
uncertain element was eliminated; but the 
rest gave plenty of scope for shrewd guesswork 
and lucky forecasts. The total acreage was not 
officially returned till 1807, and, in those days 
before control, was subject to fluctuations 
(though one argument in favour of the duty was 
that it acted as a check on speculative planting). 
And in July, when the wagers at Froyle had 
to be laid, much might happen before the 
crop was safely gathered in September. On 
the other hand, accidents of weather apart, 
a man with wide connections in the trade, 


a good eye for a hop, and weather-wisdom, 
would probably get nearer the mark than 
one less well equipped. 

The estimates in 1798 wanged from £19,999 
19s. lld. to £42,000—this optimistic forecast 
being that of the winner, a gentleman from 
Farnham and falling far short of the actual 
amount, £56,032 Is. 11d. 

Many of the side bets are amusing reflections 
on the psychology of the company. A Mr. 
Andrews in particular (his descendants still 
farm in Froyle), appears to have been a spirited 
gambler, who laid numerous side bets, but 
melancholy in liquor. As the evening wore on 
his stakes rose (from 5 to 10 guineas) but his 
estimate of the season’s yield in hops declined 
proportionately, In this year, a favourite 


wager was a pair of boots—-10 or 12 pairs 
were pledged on various issues—and some 


£80 in the aggregate was laid in side bets— 
an indication of the prosperity of most of 
these yeomen. A frequent side bet was the 
weight of the Squire’s crop. Mr. Lamport (who, 
| think, was mine host at the Hen and Chicken) 
laid Mr. Andrews a guinea that ‘Sir Thomas 
Miller’s plantation gives 30 cwt. of hops.”’ 
And so it went on for two more generations. 
Many of the names found in 1798 occur in 1858. 
The last meeting was soon followed by the 
withdrawal of the hop duty, in 1862. Whether 
Victorian sentiment disapproved of such goings 
on at the Hen and Chicken, or interest in this 
aspect of the hop business had declined, or 
whether the Hen and Chicken simply changed 
hands at that time, is not clear. The betting 
books kept by Mr. Lamport were carried on 
by his successor, Richard Broomfield, and it 
is his daughter, Mrs. Walder of Aiton who 
has presented them to the delightful little 
Curtis Museum in that town, one of the 
most enterprising of local museums. To its 
secretary, Mr. W. E. Curtis, I am indebted 
for facilities for examining this curious and 
revealing document. C.. i. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
COVERED STOCK YARDS 


From Sir George Leon, Bt. 


NIR,—1 wonder if you would be good 
enough to afford asmall amount of 
your valuable space to allow me to 
put forward the following suggestion 
for post-war improvement of agri 
cultural buildings ? 

The buildings on most farms are 
generally inadequate, unhygienic and 
badly thought out. Even the capitalist 
farmers who have constructed what 
they call model farms have in most 
cases not met the needs of modern 
farming. It has only recently been 
generally accepted that the greatest 
need in the farming industry is the 
provision of covered yards. Covered 
yards are important on all types of 
land and are essential on heavy land. 
| am not overstating the case when 
L say that they would revolutionise 
farming in Great Britain. 

There should be sufficient covered 
yards on every farm to house all the 
livestock on that farm in winter-time. 
The advantage of such accommo- 
dation would be that the cattle would 
have the benefit of being in the open 


air and yet protected from the 
extremes of a wet and cold winter 
climate, with the result that the 


health of the herds would be improved. 
Also, much more and better manure 
would be made which would imprcve 
the fertility of the arable land. 
Besides these advantages, cattle pro- 
tected against the rigours of winter 
will thrive better and need less food. 
The advantage of this is obviously 
far-reaching, because it would leave 
more food for human consumption 
and reduce the cost of producing milk 
and meat. 

The practice of shutting up cattle 
in sheds during the winter is un- 
hygienic and leads to tuberculosis and 
infertility of cows. On the other hand, 
the practice of letting cattle out in 
the fields day and night, or even only 
during the day, may gravely injure 
the quality of the pastures. I have 
seen good pastures temporarily spoilt 
by being trodden on by herds of cattle 
in wet weather, and on one small farm 
I have in mind, which I visited last 
winter, I remember being horrified at 
the spoilt and muddy condition of a 
large field: when I visited it again 
last August I found this pasture had 
not recovered during the summer and 
was still full of deep footmarks and 
in a state that no pasture should be 
allowed to get into. This was not 
really the fault of the farmer: it 
was entirely due to the lack of a 


covered yard to put his cattle in 
during the winter. 
If the Ministry of Agriculture 


would give its support and blessing 
to a programme of building covered 
yards, and if as a result covered yards 
are built wherever required, it would 
be of enormous value to the nation 
and a vreat boon to the agricultural 
industry. It is hardly necessary to 
point out how far-reaching the effect 
would be on the cost of production of 
the nation’s food in the future and on 
the increased prosperity of the farming 
community For obvious reasons it 
would be detrimental if rates were 
increased because of the provision 


of improved farm buildings; there 
fore, any increase of rates on this 
account should) be deferred for a 
period 

kor these farmers, tenants, cr 


landlords, who cannot afford to build 
these yards an arrangement should be 
made that they should be financed 
at a cheap rate sufficient to cover 
interest and sinking fund. Il would 
like to mention incidentally that 
corrugated iron sheets, concrete, 
bricks and asbestos, can all, or any, 
be utilised in construction. In all 
the building that will have to be 
done after the war, these covered 
yards for the farming community 
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should be considered of the 
importance. —- GEORGE C. 
Warfield House, near 
Berkshire. 


JOHN LEECH— 


Sik,—With reference to 
Thomas Bodkin’s very interesting 
article, I have traced the dates on 
which most of the drawings appeared 
in Punch. They are as follows : 

Not a Bad Idea for Warm Weather, 
Vol. 33, August 8, 1857. 

None but the Brave Deserve the Fair, 
Vol. 34, January 2, 1858. 

The Fair Toxophilites, Vol. 35 
July 17, 1858. 

Where there’s a Will there’s a Wav, 
Vol. 36, February 5, 1859. 

The Old Foxhunter, 
June 25, 1859. 

Master Reginald, Vol. 38, 
ary 14, 1860. 

A Shocking Young Lady Indeed, 
Vol. 38, June 16, 1860. : 

A Nice Game for Two, Vol. 41, 
August 17, 1861. 

A Scene at Sandbath, Vol. 41, Sep- 
tember 2, 1861. 

I have not yet succeeded in find- 
ing The Mermaid’s Haunt and Yes My 
De ars, etc. : 

The mansion shown in the Master 
Reginald drawing is certainly not 
Brent Pelham Hall, though the shape 
of the gables is similar to those of 
Furneaux Pelham Hall. The drawing 
in Punch shows the mansion only very 
roughly sketched in and the later one 
may be only a free elaboration. 

I do not quite follow Professor 
Bodkin’s remark about Mr. Sponge’s 
horsemanship. Surely he was a pretty 
good performer.—W. M. L. EscoMBE, 
Stanborough Bury, near Welwyn Gar- 
den City, Hertfordshire. 


first 
LEON, 
Bracknell, 


Professor 


, 


Vol. 36 


Janu 


Sir,—A propos the “splendid man- 
sion”? in John Leech’s drawing of 
Mastery Reginald in your January 15 
issue, this bears a strong resemblance 
to Holland House, Kensington, and 
as Leech lived quite close to that he 
possibly used it as his model.—J. G 


TURNER, Langton Green, Tunbridge 
Wells. 
—AND OTHER LEECHES 


Sir,—There is no doubt that leeches 
have been comparatively little used 
in recent years, their place having been 
largely taken by fomentations and 
other means of counter-irritation. 
Until war conditions stopped the 
supply they were still quite exten- 
sively used by ophthalmologists in the 
treatment of extremely congestive 
conditions of the eyes. They were the 
best means of obtaining the very 
localised effect necessary, and while 
patients were generally reluctant to 
have leeches applied they were invari- 
ably most gratified with the results. 

As your correspondent says, they 
appear to be unobtainable now. 
D. KR, Liverpool. 


THE GREEN PLOVER 


S1r,—Alluding to Major C. S. Jarvis’s 
statement in Country LIFE of Jaiu- 
ary 15 that the green plover is to-day 
less plentiful than he was some 
20 years ago, may I say that this fact 
is most probably due to the regrettable 
presence of many of these birds in 
London poultry shops, which I saw 
during last month.—B. W. Youna, 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C.2. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE 


Sir,—The short editorial in your 
number of January 15 states that the 
causes of outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease ‘‘ have never been agreed.’’ 
Foot-and-mouth is a disease com- 
municated from one animal to another 
by transfer of the infective virus. In 
this country, which adheres to the 
slaughter policy, we are periodically 
entirely free from the disease. We 
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then have primary followed by 
secondary outbreaks. The secondary 
outbreaks are the consequence of the 
primary outbreaks and if the latter 
could be eliminated the former would 
cease to occur. 

The cause of the primary out- 
breaks is well known. It is due to 
importing into this country uncooked 
meat from South America, where the 
disease is endemic. Under war con- 
ditions frozen carcasses containing the 
virus of the disease come to this 
country and are distributed through 
the usual channels all over the 
country. The virus is killed by cook- 
ing; it is not killed by freezing. The 
Navy, Army and Air Force are the 
main consumers of frozen meat. They 
are split up into small detachments 
all over this country and Scotland. 
These small detachments have no 
means of sterilising their kitchen 
waste by boiling or otherwise, nor 
does it come under the collecting 
system of the Waste Food Beard. 
Dogs and poultry and pigs and cattle 
have access to it in many places, 
and these outbreaks, either directly 
among cattle or indirectly through 
pigs, are inevitable. 

There is no unsolved problem in 
this. No research work can help us. 
To be free of this dreadful disease we 
have only one choice. We must cease 
to distribute uncooked infected meat. 

The probability of infection of 
our cattle can be reduced by restrict- 
ing sales of infected imported meat to 
the large towns where the sterilisation 
of the waste can be partially con- 
trolled. 

We might (as the U.S.A. do) 
restrict our imports of South Ameri- 
can meat to ‘“‘processed’’ meat in 
which the virus has been killed by 
heating. 

A great step forward in combat- 
ing this disease wquld be made if the 
whole facts were made public. So 
long as we continue to lcok upon this 
disease as a mysterious act of pro- 
vidence to be attacked by our 
scientists in the future, so long shall 
we continue to suffer this scourge, 
this ever-present nightmare of the 
stock-owner. 

It may be impossible in war-time 
to cease importing this infection or 
to do anything effective to control it, 
but let us at least know the facts 
relating to it.—G. P. Portirt (Lt.- 
Col.), Harnage Grange, Cressage, 
Shrewsbury, Shropshire. 

[We are glad to publish Colonel 
Pollitt’s letter, but we cannot agree 
that ‘“*the cause of the outbreaks is 
well known.”’ It has been established, 
it is true, that the disease has been 
communicated by means of frozen 
meat from South America, but to 
suggest, as Colonel Pollitt seems to 
do, that this is its only source, or 
even its chief source, in this country 
is, so far as we know, quite unwar- 
ranted.—ED.] 


IN DEFENCE OF THE 
BADGER 


S1r,—Two years ago I sent a letter to 
the daily Press (The Times, January 9, 
1941) suggesting that instructions 
given by War Agricultural Executive 
Committees not to destroy stoats and 
weasels should be extended to include 
badgers. 

There are several good reasons 
why this animal should be protected. 
He begins to be really active about 
April, soon after the cubs are born, 
and his first dish is young rabbit—and 
his way of gaining this, by digging 
straight down above the nest, shows 
him for what he is—an earth-grubber, 
not a hunter. In early summer, while 
the cubs are small, it is probable that 
the families keep pretty closely to the 
cover of the woods and thickets to 
which they look for the seclusion they 
love, rooting for grubs and beetles 
and learning in play the rules by which 
the race survives. In later summer 
they get farther afield, and leather- 





CORRESPONDENCE 


jackets, judging from my own 


tions, are a favourite food png 
period. When the nights lengthen in 
early autumn they further increase 
their range and then, just as the fruit 
hangs vulnerable in the orchards 
wasps’ nests seem to be th: quarry 
judging by the number ( »e fing 
destroyed in badger cou: try. As 
autumn passes Brock begi: : to feel 
sleepy and gathers himself . peq of 
bracken and leaves. By the ‘ime the 
surface of the ground is f: 2en and 
insect life scarce he is fat perhaps 
weighs over 30 Ib.—and cady ty 
doze away the winter in comfort 
with an occasional look ro id for 4 
drink on still nights. Whe he set: 
on the move again next spri 2 he will 
have lost a third or more of vutumn 
weight. It is nothing less t! 1 absyry 
to class the badger, a grubb. x animal 
with a strong tendency winter 
lethargy, with the fox—a bn hunte 
driven by the pangs of bh: .2er the 


year round. 
There is another equ ly 


good 
reason why the badger sho: J not be 
persecuted. He is an anima of many 
amiable traits—clean, peac: ble, per 
severing, an admirable pare: , slow ti 
mature and seldom very ni. nerous- 
whose presence gives great © clight to 
that large circle of countr: -dwellers 
who value our few British wild ani- 
mals at least as highly as o1r ancient 
buildings. Of these wild animals the 
badger, with very little im» ination 
can be regarded as our native bear 
but he is in the “priority list” for 
virtual extinction unless the animal- 
loving public can assure him some 
measure of protection, or sanctuaries 


as were afforded the wild cat in th 
Highlands. To quote Professor 
J. Arthur Thomson: “The badger 
does not need the lies of men, but it 
could do with a little more admiration, 
for this old-fashioned creature of the 
shadows is a precious legacy from 
distant days, and should be held in 
due respect.’’ The countryside would 
be the poorer for its loss. 

A third reason—and for some 
perhaps weightiest of all —I stat 
without fear of contradiction that, for 
every lamb that badgers take, dogs 
kill 50—and while it is possible for a 
matter of three half-crowns paid to 
the State and an annual “licence,” 
to own an uncontrolled and neglected 
dog which may range the country till 
it runs into a charge of shot, it isa 
piece of national hypocrisy for the 
State, through its employees, to 
destroy our heritage of wild life 
because a rogue badger may once 
have been found in a hen-house or 
chawing a dead lamb !—Harotp A. 
ILLINGWORTH, F.Z.S.S., White House, 
Penrith, Cumberland. 

[We have pleasure in publishing 
Mr Illingworth’s defence of the badger, 
following as it does on Major Jarviss 
recent indictment of Brock as 4 
poultry-slayer; but we must pot 
out that the badger does not really 
hibernate, only lying up during bad 
weather; and that, whether or n0 





imagination classes it as a bear, it is 
in fact a weasel, a member of the 
family AZustelide.—ED.] 

THE BLACK REDS ART 


IN WARWICKSH °£ 


Sir,—Within the last few de » | have 
observed what I believe ti be th! 
black redstart, the bird earing 
within 12 ft. of the french vindow 
at which I was sitting. 

The general effect of bird's 
plumage was a_ rather urless 
brown with a mouse grey tl it ane 
breast. The tail had a distinct stnut 
hue extending from the ven © ' 
base. ; 

One bird only was seen 1 this 
has not reappeared. The s larit\ 


of the bird to the Continent robin 
is such that I am wonderin | 
black redstart is not often ¢ 'ust 
with it, but in this instance nV" 
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ES FROM THE MERSEY 


TUNNEL 


{ Danish Road in the Wirral’’) 


lose enough for the 
arly observed with 


, I may add that a 
is taken a redstart’s 
ict.—V. G. BAKER, 
chshire. 

e similarity between 
mon and black red- 
venile black redstart 
vat and breast, so it 
rrespondent’s identi- 
‘ct, especially as the 
pears to be spreading 
and. Except possibly 


otted plumage, we do 


vuld be any confusion 
ither British or Con- 





LPIT AT HOLNE, DEVON 


tter “A Fine Pulpit’’) 


-HAWK TAKES 
YUCK 


lay I was walking 
f a small lake in 
‘na large sparrow- 
r the water in front 


uut 15 tufted ducks 
m the middle of the 
to fly to the north 
hawk immediately 
id then she stooped 
ings. With a report 
> struck a black and 
h fell dead into the 


sgest that this is a 


COUNTRY 
rare experience, but 
unusual and certainly 
very exciting. — PETER 
CoaTE, St. John’s 
House, Wraxall, near 
Bristol. 


[Although a strong 
female sparrow-hawk is 
well able to take a par- 
tridge it is unusual for 
it to attack a duck, and 
our correspondent was 
fortunate in seeing the 
event. Those of our 
readers who are in- 
terested in the old sport 
of falconry will envy 
him.—Ep.] 


THREEPENNY 
BITS 


Str,—In reference to the 
note on threepenny 
bits in CounTRY LIFE, 
January 15, I suggest 
that if the twelve-sided 
threepenny bit was reduced in thick- 
ness by at least half, it would make a 
better coin and the saving of metal 
would be proportionate.- -REGINALD 
BEALE, 27, Wimbledon Close, The 
Downs, S.W.20. 


A DANISH ROAD IN THE 
WIRRAL 


Srtr,—Less than four miles from the 
busy spot where the Mersey Tunnel 
pours forth its traffic into Cheshire, 
an ancient green road makes its 
leisurely way across Wirral. The 
village of Storeton has a number of 
old paved packhorse ways radiating 
from it, and it is still possible to trace 
these lines of old stones now, but the 
road of which I write (and 
depict in the photograph 
herewith) has no surface 
but grass sullied with 
mud in the wet weather. 
Almost certainly it is of 
Danish origin. It runs 
westward from Storeton 
to Landican, a hamlet 
boasting a very Danish 
name. The Danish in- 
fluence was very pro- 
nounced in this part of 
Wirral, and the place- 
names still carry the 
Scandinavian tendencies. 
1 can refer to Irby, 
Pensby, Greasby and 
Frankby; Thurstaston 
(Thor’s-stone-ton) gives 
name to the place where 
Thor’s Stone is situated, 
a fine heathered com- 
mon with a_ splendid 
view.—F. E. M., Thing- 
wall, Wirral, Cheshire. 


A FINE PULPIT 


S1r,—I send you a 
photograph of the beauti- 
ful stone pulpit at Holne, 
Devon, with its eight 
coats of arms. It was 
well known to Charles 
Kingsley, the famous 
novelist and churchman, 
who was born in this 
beautiful Dartmoor 
village.—F. R. W.,, 
Bristol. 


WHAT BIRD? 


S1r,—The bird your correspondent, 
W. H. Hoyland, has seen flying about 
his garden is undoubtedly a _ red- 
crested cardinal and an_ escapee 
(CouNntTRY LIFE, January 15). 

The bird, sometimes called the 
grey cardinal (paraoria cucullata), is 
a very old favourite and was, prior to 
the outbreak of hostilities, frequently 
imported. It comes from Southern 
Brazil, the Argentine and Bolivia. A 
fair description is as follows: slate 
grey above, with darker grey streaks; 
white below shading into pale grey; 
its head and throat are bright red; 
it has a rather thin but upstanding 
crest, also of bright red. There is 
actually very little difference between 
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the sexes. The bird is very adaptable 
and will live out of doors the year 
round.— CLAUDE M. PayNE, Chel- 
tenham. 

[Sir Claud Russell, Captain M. E. 
Hancock and Mr. W. H. Workman 
have written confirming our corres- 
pondent’s opinion.—Ep.] 


STORY OF A CHAIR 
S1r,—I entirely agree with Mr. R. W. 
Symonds that the armchair, dated 
1610, in Prescot Parish Church, 
illustrated with the Rev. J. R. 
Ellison’s letter, on December 11, 
cannot, judging from the photograph, 
have been made in the 
seventeenth century, the 
period to which it pur- 
ports to belong. 

Mr. Symonds 
suggests that the two 
panels of the Annuncia- 
tionand the Resurrection 
may be of seventeenth- 
century date and Con- 
tinental workmanship 
and have been incorpor- 


ated in the back. I 
would venture to go 
further than that, for 


I have chanced to come 
across several oak settles 
of pseudo seventeenth- 
century character, hav- 
ing in the backs similar 
carved figure panels, 
which were clearly the 
work in each case of 
the craftsman who made 
the settle and carved 
the rest of the decoration. 

Experts on seven- 
teenth-century lettering 


will, I know, agree that AN 
the inscription “ Pres- 
cott, Lancs.” visible in 


the photograph on the front seat-rail of 
the chair, cannot belong to that period. 
It is possible that some old wood may 
be incorporated in the framework, 
but I am personally convinced that 
the whole chair, like the settles I 
refer to, was made no more than 60 
or 70 years ago. 

A striking piece of furniture of 
not dissimilar Cromwellian character 
to the Prescot Church armchair, and 
made, I should judge, at about the 
same time, is this carved oak court 
cupboard, dated 1603, which was 
bought by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in 1892 for £20. It was 
exhibited for several years as a 
genuine specimen of early seventeenth- 
century cabinet work, 
but was later transferred 
to the reserve collection, 
where it provides an in- 
structive example of a 
late nineteenth -century 
forgery. —H. CLIFFORD 
SMITH, Highclere, near 
Newbury. 


KILLED_ BY 
COFFEE 


Str, — This tombstone 
from America with its 
‘“cause cf death’’ may 
interest your readers. 
V.C., Otford, Kent. 


BIOGRAPHY OF 
A DUNNOCK 


Sir,—For six years I 
have been able to con- 
struct most of the life 
history of a dunnock or 
hedge-sparrow, a hen as 
I discovered later. I 
ringed her with a green 
ring on the right leg in 
March, 1937. I remem- 
ber well how delightfully 
soft her feathers were 
when I handled her. As 
she was then an adult, 
she must have been 
hatched not later than 
the summer of 1936. 
During May and 
June, 1937, she was busy 
taking food to a brood 
from our bird - tables, 
but at the end of June 
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she disappeared, and did not return 
to the bird-table until mid-November, 
three days after the first frost. During 
December and the early months of 
1938 she consorted with at least three 
different hedge-sparrows, ringed and 
unringed. Twice I saw her singing. 
She visited our bird-tables throughout 
the summer till mid-July. Then once 
more she vanished, and I did not see 
her till the end of December, again 
after a hard frost. 

During the severe winter of early 
1939 she was again constant to our 
bird-tables. In March she mated with 
a cock dunnock, ringed green and blue, 





EXCELLENT FORGERY 


(See letter ‘* Story of a Chair’’) 


and in April she built a nest in our 
macrocarpa hedge, without assistance 
from her mate. Three young hatched, 
and were fed by both parents. From 
April to July she and her mate were 
present fairly often, but from August 
to November her visits were irregular, 
her 


though mate appeared more 
frequently. 


In December, and in January and 
February, 1940, she was often at the 
bird-table, and in March and April 
linked up with her mate of last year. 
I again saw her singing. Both in May 
and July I saw both birds taking food 
to young. She disappeared in August, 
but her mate remained until October; 
after that both were present till the 
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end of January, 1941 The hen re- 
mained up to the end of April, but 
then she vanished, and I did not see 
her again for a year, until April, 1942 
Her mate of 1939 and 1940 lost the 
tip of his upper mandible in August, 
1940, and was last seen in May, 1941; 
I fear he died of malnutrition, being 
unable to feed himself properly 

In April, 1942, the hen built her 
nest in a creeper, and brought off three 
young, which were fed by her and a 
new mate, ringed vellow and black 
In June and July she nested again, 
and was taking food to young from 
the bird-table up to the end of July, 


but [ have not seen her mate since 
May 12. She is here at the time of 
writing, and must be at !east six years 


old; we have known her for over five. 
hough this chronicle may seem 


small beer, it shows that the hen 
dunnock, like the hen robin, some- 
times sings; that dunnocks may 


A SIX-YEAR-OLD LAND GIRL 


See le 


remain paired for two breeding seasons, 
and that a hen will return to the same 
territory after a year’s absence and 
breed there with a different mate. 
And to have shared in a wild bird’s life 
for over five years is, to a bird-lover, 
an intimate  experience.—-l W. 
HENDY, Holt Anstiss, Porlock, Soi vset. 


CHILDREN ON THE FARM 


Sik,—In view of the shortage of agri- 
cultural man-power at the present 
time, this photograph will, I think, 
be of interest. The little girl is six 
and she and her sister of eight last 


year did their second and_ third 





QUEER CREATURES FROM THE MISERICORDS OF EXETER CATHEDRAL 
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seasons respectively, harvesting on 
their father’s Westmorland farm. 
Each has her own favourite horse 
which she takes to and fro between 
the stackyard and the fields, with 
sheaves to be unloaded. It was 
five p.m. when I took the photograph, 
and, far from being tired with their 
labours, one was careering round the 
vard on an outsize bicycle while her 
cart was being unloaded, and the 
other did a step-dance on her flat- 
topped wagon when her horse took it 
into his head to trot down the Jane. 
Each horse was given the reward of a 
handful of corn on arrival at the stack, 
which in the case of the younger 
sister consisted of about six grains 
held in the approved manner on the 
palm of her diminutive hand. 

The elder uses the scaler at hay- 
time with equal skill, and far from being 
bored with their job after an 
hour or so, which would be under- 
standable in children so 
young, they both con- 
tinue with verve until all 
is safely gathered in. 
This farm had about 100 


acres under corn last 
year as well as other 
crops and milk produc- 
tion with only three 
men to work it. These 
two little war-workers 
made a valuable con- 
tribution to the war 
effort, voluntarily. One 
imagines that school- 


boys might follow this 
example and give volun- 
tary aid to assist in 


supplying their coun- 
try’s needs in_ these 
times of stress. One 


cannot admire the intro- 


duction into youthful 
minds at the early 
age of 12 years of the 
idea of granting pay- 
ment for such work in 
times like these.  Six- 
pence and_ eightpence 


may be a small wage, but 
the spirit of service is 
here lacking.—CATHER- 
INE M. CLARK, Fayrer 
Holme, Windermere. 


STRANGE 
CREATURES 


Str,—The famous 
misericords in Exeter 
Cathedral are some of 
the most interesting in 
the country. They are 
of the earliest date, 
having been carved in the thirteenth 
century between 1255 and 1279. 

The two quaint bird-like creatures 
make an unusual study; the one on 
the left appears to be a man, as traces 
of a beard can be seen on the face 
below the ear. The other may be a 
woman. Of special interest are their 
headdresses, which will be copies of 
those in use when the craftsman 
executed this work so many years ago. 

The other photograph depicts 
two other strange creatures, that on 
the left being the offspring of a cocka- 
trice, hatched from the egg of the 
seven-year-old cock seen on the right. 

-}. DENTON Ropinson, Darlington. 
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A UNIQUE COFFIN LID 


S1R,—Enclosed is a photograph of the 
extant part of what must be a unique 
stone coffin lid. 

This stone was found during 
repair work under the floor of the 
parish church of Penshurst and is 
now affixed to the inner wall of the 
church tower: the rest of the stone 
has not been found. 

The lady, from her wimple, 
seems to have been one of quality 
and was probably a Sidney: appar- 
ently the stone dates from the 
thirteenth century. 

The floreated cross is worked in 
the stone (rag) and it is worth noting 
that the farther of the two upraised 
hands is visible on both sides of 
the nearer.—E. PyppoKeE, London, 
S.W.18. 


AN ANCIENT WELL 


SirR,—This ancient well (reputed to 
be over 1,000 years old) is in the little 
village of Crantock in North Cornwall. 
The well is situated below a stone 
mound at the side of a lane in the 
village. The door is of iron. The 
photograph may be worth printing 
in the Correspondence columns of 
CountTRY LIFE, which always interest 
me very much.—F. H. HUvuGHEs, 
Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire. 


LIMPET STRENGTH 


S1r,—The ability of a limpet to adhere 
to its position on a rock is one of the 
most interesting of sea-shore marvels. 
I at one time experimented with a num- 
ber of these creatures, and found that 
a limpet of about 3%ins. in circum- 
ference could successfully withstand 
the sidewise pressure of my walking- 
stick with my whole weight upon it, 
as well as sufficient pushing power to 
bend the stick, which was of fairly 
stout cherry-wood. This ability to 
“stick like a limpet,’’ however, is not 
a matter of actual strength. By means 
of the central portions of its body— 
which can be raised independently of 
the edge or frill which surrounds it 
the creature is able to create a vacuum, 
much in the same way as a piece of 
soft leather can be made to adhere 
to a smooth surface by pressing out 
all the air. Atmospheric pressure, 
therefore, is of considerable assistance 
in helping the limpet to cling to its 
position. It is further fortified by the 
edges of the shells accommodating 
themselves to the inequalities of the 
rock surface upon which the limpet 
is located, and if it is removed to 
another spot the edge of the shell will 
probably be found to be a very bad 
fit, and the creature’s power of 
adhesion somewhat lessened in con- 
sequence. If taken by surprise with 
a smart sidelong blow, even a large 
limpet can be easily dislodged; but 
given the slightest warning, its power 
of suction is instantly brought into 
play, and it cannot then be detached 
without the exercise of considerable 
force. 

I have good reason to be thankful 
for the ability of the limpet to 
stick fast, for once I fell into the 
sea, when alone, at a place where I 
was unable to climb out again owing 
to the slippery weeds, and absence of 
holds upon the steep rocks; and had 
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it not been for the discovery of two 
very large limpets, well crusted with 
rough barnacles, I might have been 
drowned. These limpets were close 
together and, after being tapped to 
make them stick, they easily bore my 
weight when I jammed the toes of one 
foot between them, and made a 
spring to a hold which had previously 
been beyond my reach.—-C., Dun- 
bartonshire. 

{On some types of rock—those of 
the coast of Antrim are an instance— 
the removal of a limpet of any size 
shows a circular depression which no 
doubt considerably increases the stick- 
ing powers of the shell-fish —Ep.] 


THE SHORT-EARED OWL 
SIR,—With regard to the very inter- 
esting photographs of the short-eared 
owl published in your issue of 
January 8, may I point out that the 
photograph of the bird perched on a 
post claimed to be ‘‘ perhaps the first 
of a short-eared owl on a post” isin ‘ 
actual fact not the first, as a picture 0! 

a short-eared owl in this position ' 
appears in one of the full-page illustra- 
tions in my Birds of the Grey Wini, 
published in 1940. I have even seen 
one of these owls perch on a hawthorn 
bush. I believe that they perch more 
commonly on stumps than is generally 
recognised. As I have scen short: 
eared owls carrying voles to ther 
young towards mid-day it is evident 
that they hunt by day as well as by 
night. — EpwaRD <A. ARMSTRONG, 
Holbeck Vicarage, Leeds, 
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[The Economy Drink 


OXO makes the finest quick 
drink for cold days. Children 
love it, and a cup of hot OXO 
will send them off to school 


warm to the fingertips! 


Mum 
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This 


devotion 








Her war goes on through most of the hours of the day and night; her war the 
with pain, disease, and death. Her war has taken her from her home, from her - 
country, from comfort and from friends—and brought her into danger, hardship, and bu 
seldom-ceasing work. She is of the mettle of which heroines are made. . . - 
Few of us have got the qualities to make a nursing sister of the battle-field. But ‘ 
we have all got more grit and more courage than we know! We too can 
use it—to help on the cause for which we fight. We too can show 
devotion—to our war-work, whatever it may be, however unheroic I 
it appears! This is the spirit that is drawing Victory within our 
grasp. This is the sine qua non of a swift and honourable 
peace. This is the glory of our nation—that in the 

time to come men will say: “ But for their heroic 


devotion... ?” 
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AM’ RICA’S LEAD IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


GC. ) deal has been heard lately 
t the application of science to 
ng. Certainly we have made 
strides in the last three years, 
idvice based on the work of the 
ing across to almost every farm 
in some 1 re. The measure varies a good 
deal acc’ ; to the receptiveness of the 
farmer, t - advice is at hand for the asking, 


and techt 
scientist 1 


and in months a good many farmers 
have bee ting advice, backed by legal 
direction ther they have asked for it or 
not. The f agricultural science now being 
applied v \e—for instance, the top-dressing 
of cerea spring, the wider use of lime on 
acid sO: making of silage, and other 
evervda\ ices—do not really break any 
new gro 't is just a matter of applying 
more W 1 practice what research had 
proved s years back. I doubt whether 
our sciet n their laboratories are able at 
the pres ne to concentrate attention on 
new line rk. They are probably kept too 
busy s‘ out problems of immediate 
importa! the food production campaign. 
This is ould be. But it does mean, as 
Professo Watson suggested on his return 
from At that we shall probably have to 
look mi more to Canada and the United 
States f .ership in agricultural science. 
* * * 

H1i Professor Scott Watson was on 

the other side of the Atlantic he visited 
a good y of the American Colleges and 
\gricultural Experiment Stations in order to 
collect information that might be of use here, 
and he gives his opinion that America is 
unquestionably leading the world in agri- 


cultural research. The workers are able, highly 
trained and devoted to their jobs. They have 
great achievements to their credit in many 
fields, particularly in soil conservation, plant 
breeding, animal nutrition and so on. At one 
time we looked to Germany as the leader of 
scientific thought and research. For the future 
it is to America that we shall probably send 
most of our research students for advanced 
training, and Professor Scott Watson said that 
they would be welcomed. He urged that these 
contacts should be developed if we are to bring 
the full power of science to bear on our farm 
problems. We have other things to learn from 
\merica. Their extension service is better than 
ours. Professor Scott Watson thinks they have 
better films, better and far more numerous 
bulletins and a better farm radio service. This 
has been developed locally, some of the agri- 
cultural papers buying time on the air from a 
local radio station which is received within, 
perhaps, a hundred miles round. In this way 
the farmer in the States can hear from his local 
radio station all about the farming problems in 
his own particular district. Our farming talks 
on the air are usually of general application. 


I’; 


are a 





* * * 


sting, too, to hear from Professor 
son that many American farmers 
t what we have done with our little 
They are frankly incredulous 
eased acreages of crops and even 
our yields. They hardly know 
rae bout our system of controls over 
pia n. They have none of the com- 
‘es that we have in Britain, but, 
despite some difficult harvest 


* Atl icrease in total food production 
2 u states in 1942 as compared with 
full e mance of 1941, is enough to feed 


f 0 extra people. Of course, our 
: ‘rent. We have been in the war 
three years. The food supply 
s island is much more critical 
2 United States, even though the 
1ow send increased shipments of 
) sustain their allies. But the 
ters find it difficult to believe 
ds with the compulsory powers 

Agricultural Committees now 
onsistent with the principles of 


American democracy. In any case, they cannot 
think that they themselves would ‘‘stand for 
it.”’ It all depends, of course, how compulsion 
is applied. In the way in which we have applied 
it through local men of standing who use their 
common sense in carrying out the dictates of 
Whitehall, the results have been most satis- 
factory from the nation’s point of view, and 
very little hardship has been caused to anyone. 
* * * 


LL the rain we have had since early 
December will not do any good to the 
wheat on the heavy ground. I have seen water 
standing in a good many fields, especially some 
of those which were ploughed out of grass last 
summer. Wheat does not like to get its feet 
wet for too long. I stopped to have a look at 
one of these fields where there were large 
patches of water standing. The ditches had 
been dug out and the field drains were running, 
so the water was not altogether stagnant, but 
a wet winter does not suit the wheat crop. It 
makes it all the more necessary for Lord 
Woolton to stress and stress again the great 
importance of economy in the use of bread. As 
farmers we are trying to supply an even greater 
proportion of the wheat for the loaf, and it does 
not please us to see the bread which we have 
sweated to produce being wasted. Bread 


THE ESTATE MARKET 





rationing may come. It will be difficult to 
arrange a fair ration for everyone. Different 
people have different needs. The surest way of 
avoiding rationing is for everyone to remember 
that the wheat that goes into the loaf is some- 
thing precious which men and women have 
laboured hard to produce in this country, or 
which has been brought from overseas at great 
peril. The stand-by we have, of course, is the 
potato crop. 
* * * 

HE Ministry of Food has certainly been 

slow in pushing the use of potatoes to take 
the place of wheat. An advertising campaign 
is now being conducted and the housewife is 
being told of 75 different ways of using potatoes. 
Unfortunately, most of these ways involve 
cooking, and with the fuel economy drive and 
the great shortage of coal in many districts, 
the cooking of potatoes two or three times a 
day is a real difficulty. What would suit the 
housewife much better is to be able to buy 
potato flour, which is used freely in Scotland 
to make potato scones, and for other household 
cooking. There may be technical difficulties 
in the way of producing potato flour, but it 
seems to be done in Scotland and it is surprising 
that we have not had potato flour in the loaf 
many months ago. CINCINNATUS. 


AUCTIONS AND OFFERS 


CROWDED auction room and _ spirited 
competition marked the offering, by 
Messrs. Hewitt and Co.’s Exeter office, of 
425 acres on the outskirts of Torquay. 
Mr. R. R. Hewitt was in the rostrum. 
The freehold, known as Rocombe, is three miles 
from Newton Abbot, the place of sale, and the lots 
that changed hands realised a total of £24,250. 
Among them were Higher Rocombe Barton, a dairy 
holding of 171 acres, for £8,600, to a client of Ilessrs. 
Harold Michelmore and Co.; and Middle Rocombe 
Farm, 86 acres, for £3,500. Bidding for small fields 
was as keen as any anywhere in recent months. 
One firm of agents, acting for a client, acquired 
six areas of market garden, just over 52 acres, in 
half a dozen separate lots, for £3,480. 
Devonshire offers include a house, buildings and 
132 acres, five miles from Dartmouth and seven 
from Totnes, for £5,750, through Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and Staff; and various freeholds, agricul- 
tural and residential, urban and rural, through 
Messrs. Rippon, Boswell and Co.’s Exeter office. 


WESTERLAND STUD FARM 


HE HON. MRS. MACDONALD-BUCHANAN 

intends to dispose of Westerland Stud Farm, 
forming the eastern section of the Lavington estab- 
lishment which the late Lord Woolavington built 
up on his estate at Petworth. The house, cottages 
and a small residence called Westerlands Lodge will 
pass with the 190 acres. The entirety is on hand, 
and possession will be granted at once, except of 
the little held under service and life tenancies. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the buildings of the 
stud farm are of the best. Famous horses associated 
with Westerlands include Owen Tudor, Coronach, 
and Easton. No very close study of racing is needed 
to enable anyone to incline towards an optimistic 
outlook on the future of so sound a property as 
Westerland Stud Farm. Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley are Mrs. Macdonald-Buchanan’s agents in 
this matter. 


ON SOUTHAMPTON WATER 


BSHOT HOUSE, a Georgian residente in 
l 14 acres, a pair of cottages in large gardens, 
and a waterside plot of just over an acre were sold 
before the printing of the final edition of the illus- 
trated particulars for the coming auction of the 
Hook and Warsash estate. This Hampshire coastal 
freehold of 1,210 acres came under the hammer of 
Messrs. Knight, Frank aad Rutley, as a whole, by 
order of the mortgagee, last May. The estate 
changed hands, and it is now about to be submitted, 
in nearly 70 lots, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley and Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. The 
resident agent is Major J. Barber of the Salterns 
Estate Office, Warsash. The auction will be held 


at Souchampton on February 10. The property is 
not within a ‘‘restricted area,’’ but parts of it are 
subject to requisitioning, and cannot be fully 
inspected, but of such portions the agents have 
schedules of condition which will be at the service 
of anyone proposing to purchase the particular lots. 

Lot 40 in the impending auction includes what 
is described as ‘‘the well-known Household Brigade 
Yacht Club premises.’’ In order to obviate any 
misunderstanding and uneasiness on the part of 
members of the Club, Brigadier-General Robert 
McCalmont has written pointing out that the Club 
tenure is pursuant to a lease for 21 years from 
midsummer, 1934, and that it cannet be affected 
by the coming auction. 


SCOTTISH AND WELSH OFFERS 


ANY thousands of pounds were recently spent 

in modernising a Scottish residence of 

fifteenth-century origin, which stands in 2,000 acres 

in the north-eastern part of the country. Messrs. 

Curtis and Henson, the agents, state that there are 

nine farms and a grouse moor, and that a first-rate 
salmon river is near the estate. 

In offering a sporting and agricultural estate 
of 42,000 acres in Sutherland, Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley give a would-be buyer an option 
of acquiring the secondary residence with 29,000 
acres. There are 500 acres of woods. 

Welsh and Welsh Border offers include a com- 
fertable house in North Wales, with 21 acres, freee 


‘hold, for £8,000, through Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis 


and Co. Salmon and trout fishing may be had, by 
arrangement, by the purchaser of a property of 
four or five acres (with up to 98 acres of woodland, 
if desired) 45 miles from Swansea. Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley mention that the house cost 
£30,000 to build. 


FARM FOR OCCUPATION 


YOR a Cardiganshire freehold farm of just unde: 
} 260 acres with a modernised residence, and 
“accredited’’ farm buildings, Messrs. Ralph Pay 
and Taylor quote £8,500, and immediate possession 
may be had. The firm estimates the investment 
yield on a Hereford-Monmouth border dairy farm 
of 206 acres, at 4 per cent. The freebold includes 
a good Georgian house, buildings of the modern 
type and cottages, and the price is £15,500 \ 
similar return is speken of on a Gloucester-Mon- 
mouth border holding of 200 acres, with a modern- 
ised Georgian house, and for this the agents are 
Messrs. George Trollope and Sons. Wye Valley 
residential property of nearly four acres, for £5,950 
(agents: Messrs. Coles, Knapp and Kennedy's 
Ross-on-Wye office); and Shropshire freeholds, by 
the Shrewsbury offices of Messrs. Hall, Wateridge 
and Owen, and Messrs. Chamberlaine-Brothers and 
Harrison, are other propositions. ARBITER 
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That is a_ policy of 
‘spreading the jam ’’— 
and if you can think ofa 
bettey answer toa problem 
which faces all of us we 


shall be happy to hear of it. 
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THREE WOMEN IN 
THE DESERT 


Reviews by HO 


HE traveller whose books I 

most like reading to-day is 

Miss Freya Stark, and the 

best compliment I can pay 
to a book I have just read is to say 
that it might have been written by 
Miss Stark. Who did write it I don’t 
exactly know. The book is called The 
Gobi Desert (Hodder and Stoughton, 
21s.), and on the title-page I read 
that it is by “Mildred Cable with 
Francesca French.’’ What precisely 
does with mean here? 

Then there is a brief prologue, 
unsigned but presumably by Miss 
Cable, who speaks of having with her 
on her travels ‘‘my companions Eva 
and Francesca French.’’ She adds: 
‘These experiences were shared by 
three people, but for obvious reasons 
the record is written in the first person 
singular.’’ 

Well, however the authorship has 
been worked out, the result is a book 
of remarkable interest about a stretch 
of country as little known as any in 
the three tra- 
velled to and fro in the Gobi Desert 
‘for many years,”’ visiting its beauti- 
ful oases, its shrines and temples, 
enduring its terrible storms, its sum- 
mer heats and winter colds, living 
intimately with its people, from the 
richest to the poorest, and having the 
great advantage of beginning the 
whole adventure with years of living 
in China behind them and 
quently a knowledge of local language 
and mentality. Thus equipped, they 
were able to get to the heart of the 
matter and to give us a book hardly 
likely ever to be bettered. 


world. These women 


conse- 


ANCIENT CIVILISATION 

In any case, no one will again 
see the Gobi quite as they saw it. 
Unchanging as the 
change was coming when they left it. 
The Soviet Republics were exploding 
in that direction. Where the women 
had trudged afoot or ridden perched 
up on mule-carts, army lorries were 
beginning to rush and roar. Where 
they had watched the eagles in the 
air the aeroplanes had come. The 
little roadside inns were closing down 
as the new-style travellers had no 
use for them. What we have here is 
the last glimpse of the Gobi in its 
ancient peace. 

This Gobi Desert is an area which 
“from the Pamirs to the confines of 
Manchuria covers a distance of three 
thousand six hundred miles.’’ It is 
full of evidences of ancient civilisation: 
cities half-buried in the drifting 
sands, shrines full of lovely frescoes 
where once scores of monks must have 
lived and where now a custodian with 
a couple of acolytes drones over the 


desert seems, 


WARD SPRING 


mined and there are oil-wells 
whose resources have never been tech- 
nically examined. ‘‘There was yet 
another unusual product found in the 
mountains, described vaguely as a 
substance which could go into the fire 
and come out unburnt. We talked 
about it a good deal and I came to 
the conclusion that what they spoke 
of might be asbestos.’’ 


once 


KEYS FROM THE SANDS 

Everywhere is the weight of im- 
memorial tradition. Implements hun- 
dreds of years old—combs, locks, keys 

were dug out of the sand and put 
into daily use. “It was in keeping 
with the immobility of this place that 
the housewives should store their oil, 
their crushed pepper and their coarse 
salt in pots which were made by men 
of the Han dynasty. When I saw a 
brush which came out of the sand, I 
noticed that it had the same twist as 
Cousin Wang was giving to one he 
made as he sat busy at our tent 
door, and the shape of the wooden 
lock on his granary was _ identical 
with one which was a thousand years 
old.’’ 

Entertained in the poor house of 
a village schoolmaster, the women 
found the food served on a porcelain 
dish of the Ming period (A.D. 1368- 
1644). ‘On it she laid a pile of hot 
steamed bread, and placed four blue- 
and-white saucers around it, on which 
she served such common vegetables 
as the village produced. For hundreds 
of years his forbears had been handling 
these dishes, but they were neither 
cracked nor chipped.’’ 

The book is full of such lovely 
glimpses of the lives of the people. 
We see the barnstormers descend upon 
a village and rant through their play 
which lasted for days, going on by the 
light of torches, after midnight, to the 
bitter end of each 18-hour instalment. 
We explore the frescoed caves where 
generations of Buddhist monks have 
left behind them remarkable works of 


art, and live for a time in the Arabian 
Nights atmosphere of the Khan’s 
summer palace, set amid running 


water and gardens of delight. 

The object of the women’s stay 
in the Gobi Desert was to distribute 
copies of the Christian Scriptures 
and here is a beautiful story of the 


courtesy we should show to other 
people and their religious _ beliefs. 


They handed to an old Chinese priest 
“a scroll of paper on which the 
fundamental commands of God were 
printed in clear ideographs. He read 
them through, expressed his appro- 
bation and immediately rose to fix 
the paper to the door of the central 
shrine, well pleased that the people 


memory of the past. There are fertile who entered it should read ‘good 
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every sort of fruit § THE GOBI DESERT came.”’ 
abundantly  flour- § By Mildred Cable with § Through and 
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Elliman’s has always been 
precious to sufferers from Rheu- 
matism, Stiffness, Sciatica, 
Swollen Joints, etc., and is even 
more so to-day but 


BE WISE— 
MAKE IT GO 
AS FAR AS 

POSSIBLE 






Just pour a‘blob’ 
of Elliman’s, 
about the size of a penny, 9 one 


hand, rub both palms toget until 
the hands are well covered then 
proceed to rub where the ty le 5 
Please do not use in a ‘wholes way. 
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" FRENCH 


There two sides to this 
author's b irst there is a record 
of agony. n can have endured 
what he d lived. Then there is 
the story men and women of 
France served them during 
his long « sojourn. 

Flight ‘nant Simpson was 
one of t who flew bombers 
to France lay before war was 
declared pilot of an obsolete 
“Battle full load was four 
250-lb. | 1 whose maximum 


speed wa ).h. With his com- 


rades he -he boredom of the 
war's @ mths, occasionally 
making naissance flight or 
scatterin; yn Germany. When 
the Gert jade their sudden 
thrust hi dered to bomb a 
concentr their infantry, and 
in this, hi illy war-like employ- 
ment, hr 1ot down, with his 
aeroplané 1es. 

His t npanions pulled him 
out alive terribly burned. He 
Was caug » in the debacle of fleeing 
army an¢ ees, carried in agony 
hither at ither, with little food 
and drink ud scanty medical atten- 
tion. Verdun, Bar-le-Duc, Chalons- 


sur-Saone: so they went in jolting 


trains, ev: jolt agony. 


NIGi{ TMARE MONTHS 

He reached Roanne, in the 
Department of the Loire, on the day 
before Pétain signed an armistice, and, 
Roanne being in Unoccupied France, 
he remained there for 13 nightmare 
months in a hospital under-staffed, 
under-supplied with food and medica- 
ments, enduring a weekly dressing 
that torture. It was never 
thought that he would live; but live 
he did, though after reading his 
gruesomely frank account of his con- 
dition one must regard his survival 
as a miracle. 


Was a 


From Roanne he passed to 
Marseilles and Lyons, and thence at 
last, certified as unfit for further 
service, he came to England via the 
abject misery of Madrid. 

That was his odyssey, and in the 
course Of it he was able to make many 
observations concerning the French 
people. His worst patch was in the 
hospital at Marseilles whose director 


was violently anti-British and en- 
deavoured —unsuccessfully—to com- 
pel all the lrench officers to ostracise 
him ', generally speaking, he was 
well t !. He was never without 
faithful {; friends who brought 
him fc read to him and played 
musi aks of one youth—a 
pupil « t the pianist—who, 
durin ole of his stay at 
Roan visiting him only on 
three 

I plenty of de Gaulle 
symp ome of them em- 
barr. nk; but our attack 
on t ‘eet at Oran and our 
Invas ia caused explosions 
Pe He was able to talk 


»ple from Occupied 
id that their detesta- 
ians was the deepest. 
1. pride of the R.A.F. 
owns, and those who 
ided felt a little hurt ! 
“they accepted the 
resignation, but here, 
nce, was born a new 
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hatred for the Boche that will burn 
in the hearts of nearly all of them, 
growing ever fiercer until the day that 
the last German leaves French soil. 
I had already suffered for the French 
people, and now I was suffering with 
them. In the worst moment of 
France’s great history I knew that a 
link had been forged binding me to 
them—the simple, honést people—for 
ever. I knew also that it was my duty 
to them to try and understand them, 
so that later on when, if ever, I reached 
England again I could champion their 
cause and do something towards the 
rebirth of a new France—as free, but 
more conscientious than the old.’’ 
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NORTH AFRICA 


N admirable little volume, to be 
A strongly recommended to all 
those who wish to know something of 
North Africa, its various States with 
their controlling Powers, its mixed 
populations, and the important part 
this littoral is playing in the world 
conflict, is North Africa (Oxford 
University Press, 3s. 6d.), by Alan H. 
Brodrick. It has fewer than 100 pages, 
but in these Mr. Brodrick has managed 
to compress a_ veritable encyclo- 
pedia of information, all of which is 
of the greatest value at the present 
time when the German-Italian forces 
who were battering at Egypt’s back 
door to block the Suez Canal, have 
hastened to the Tunisian frontier with 
all that this may mean to the future 
of the war. 

Mr. Brodrick deals with the six 
separate States on this narrow sea- 
board bounded by the Mediterranean 
to the north and the vast sand sea of 
the Sahara to the south. First of these 
is Egyptian Libya, which Victor 
Emmanuel referred to as the bone of 
the chop of the Barbary coast—an 
apt description of a land where the 
cultivable belt is measured by yards 
rather than miles. Next in order is 
Tunis, a French Protectorate, with 
Bizerta, one of the finest harbours in 
the Mediterranean. Tunis is one of 
the Italian objectives judging from 
the pre-war parrot cry of ‘Tunis, 
Corsica and Nice,’ for besides its 
strategic value owing to its proximity 
to Sicily it has a large Italian popula- 
tion. With regard to this the author 
mentions one of Mussolini’s colonising 
problems—that of persuading the 
Arab peoples of North Africa that the 
Italians are a superior white race, 
seeing that for generations they have 
been competing with the local popula- 
tions in the most menial of labour, and 
are regarded as being out of the bottom 
drawer of Tunisian ‘‘tall-boys.”’ 

Algiers and Morocco come next 
with the Tangier International Re- 


public, once the happy stamping 
ground of a strange collection of 


exiles from various European coun- 
tries, who lived there owing to finan- 
cial embarrassment or ‘‘ wanted by the 
police’’ reasons, and now a temporary 
Spanish holding with German back- 
ing. Dakar and its communications 
with the north are dealt with together 
with the present attitude of France, 
and to quote Mr. Brodrick: ‘‘We in 
Great Britain have known all sorts of 
faces of France: aggressive, sulky, 
friendly, unfriendly and indifferent; 
but never that of France enslaved.”’ 
On this face of France, together with 
Dakar and its communications with 
the Niger to the south and Morocco 
to the north, lies possibly the future of 
this world war. C. S. JARvIs. 
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Fisons built an Island 


Guano — which is simply bird 


manure — came originally from 


the islands of Peru. These de- 


posits were almost exhausted 


40 years ago. But sea-birds 


haunt other islands too, and off 


the southwest coast of Africa, 
Fisons — the firm famous for 
complete fertilizers— have ac- 
tually added a square mile or 


two to the world’s land surface 


FISONS Limited. Head Office: 


Harvest 


by constructing a private island 
of their own as a bird sanctuary. 
There Fisons collect once a year 
the guano deposited by migrant 
sea-birds in their millions, and 
fertilize 


bring it home to 


Britain’s fields. 


It’s Fisons for 
Fertilizers 


House, Ipswich. 


Largest makers of Complete Fertilizers. Pioneers of Granular Fertilizers. 
Fisons Fertilizers can be obtained through Agricultural Merchants and 


Seedsmen or direct from the Manufacturers. 








HELPLESS — but for 


Most of our men in enemy prison 
camps have already spent two- 
and-a-half years in captivity, and 
are suffering badly from the 
strain and tony of prolonged 
confinement. We beg all readers 
of “COUNTRY LIFE’’ to help us in 
our work of cheering these men. 
Each parcel we send is individ- 
ually packed and add d and ~ 
will give enormous pleasure to | 
some lonely prisoner who might 
otherwise be overlooked. Please 
send a donation NOW. 


aoa 

























=< YOU 


will send regular ee PEA iam ae ci | 
parcels and cigar- To MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES, O.B.E., Hon. Director, and 
ettes for a year LORD ABERDARE, Chairman. | 
—smalier sums | BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS AND | 
proportionately. GAMES FUND 

£50 ihrer p.m | (Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) | 
ettes for a year a Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.|I. | 
10 prisoners. | l enclose £ to help our men who are Prisoners of War | 

IMPORTANT: |f you are 

interested in a particular prisoner, oA hice area td eansemnuassnadnanumasadabiadcdesamades ata | 

please attach details. Parcels 

will then be sent in your name. ADDRESS 
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4 WV | } ACROSS. 
B U N OW i R OS S O R N O. 679 1. ‘‘Unkempt about those hedges blows 
An English unofficial——.’ 


- —Rupert Brook, 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. ( 
3. Supplied by Woden once weekly (19) 
\ } 


Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “Crossword No, 679, COUNTRY 


WHILE YOU CAN GET THEM! 





Until the new stock is all 
snapped up we can promise 


Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ and must reach this 9. Cl rles : 
ae ny tee nig | .4, . Cheerless colour only in the plural ( 
office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, February 4, 1943, 10. Formidable enemy of the i . R 
3 (two words, 6, 4) Ustla 
12. Godlike, though distinctly fishy (5) 
13. Home of St. Francis (6) 
15. Absent from the absorbent? lere’s | 
residue (3) a a 
18. Blake illustrated his poem, The © rye (5 
19. She wrote Castle Rackrent (9) 
22. ‘“*Nude heart”’ (anagr.) (9) 
ae & a € s Ss 24. Doctrine which sets a tent ab the Fay 
_ ‘ 6) as 
, on EERE JA 26, No"biaty but a xen 
4 ‘. 26. No brat, but a vixenish child vi 
. . 4 F , T theless 
Delays in delivery of Chase a 5 (two words, 3, 3) erth 
: 3 29. Reclining in a false m: fe ante ala a 
Cloches have been unavoid- . a 32. Boorish (10) ee ne ae 
te bac nen comes ors | Dd | Si 
ready ! 34. Delivery that adds a thrill to € tmas (tw 


: b Sraahs DOWN. 

prompt delivery, ut tres 1. Rhyme for a tub trio (four wor 3. 1,33 
shortage is bound to occur, 2. What the parent of 26 called the »zetth:4y, 
; : fruit (two words, 4, 6) ; 

and you will be wise to let us 4+. Mr. Collins was her unsuccessft litor (9 
know requirements at once. 5. It seems that music may issue n a ston 
’ Nn a stone 

- ; (5) 
To secure 100 o SUCCESS with 6. By arrangement you may mal hem third 
Home Grown Food you MUST person singular, present tense f 1 across 


have Chase Cloches ; tens of 











words, 6, 4) 
35. The beggar’s mount? (4) 


(9) 


7. An untidy maid among us? (4 
8. Bring up nets to catch a gun (4) 
11. Undesirable sleeping partner 
14. Through which “ Excelsior” was orne (3 
16. Perfume from the flower of the ed jasmin 
(10) 
17. Likeness (or not, as the case ma\ 
20. Frivolous idlers (9) 
21. ‘*The smell of the——by Lichter erg, 
Riding in, in the rain !”—-Kip.ing (6) 
= 23. When the taxi put me down. . . (3) 
C-O-N-T-1-N-U-O-U-S 27. Speechify (5) 
e Address 28. One of the bird’s 5 (5) 

SOLUTION TO No. 678. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 1 Jen agpantin bet ah pen k aes . 
appeared in the issue of January 22, will be announced next week. yalesif Pi Sitnhh Just < 

ACROSS. 1, Hatfield; 5, Quagga; 9, Noontide; 10, Valour; 11, 
Engineer; 13, Varied; 14 and 21, Redden; 16, Fennel; 19, Manuals; 20, 
Afraid; 26, Limber; 27, Dinosaur; 28, Sitter; 29, Denoting; 30, Exceed; 
31, Cyrenian. DOWN. 1, Hanger; 2, Thongs; 3, Intone; 4, Ladder; 
6, Unawares; 7, Gloriana; 8, Airedale; 12, Reduced; 15 and 16, Gad-fly; 
17, Carlisle; 18, Dramatic; 19, Miserere; 22, Ninety; 23, Morose; 24, 
Tahiti; 25, Dragon. 


thousands have proved it. 
List of Patterns and Prices by return 














) (10) 


Name 














The winner of Crossword No. 677 is 


3-YEAR GROWING CHART, post free, I/- 
*CLOCHES vy. HITLER’ The practical 
Guide for all Cloche-users 6d. 
CHASE LTD., Dept. D.A., CHERTSEY,Surrey 


The Earl of Leicester, 
Holkham, Norfolk. 




















LUCAS BATTERY 
HAS TWO YEARS 
~ INSURED LIFE 


bdabohie sass 





JOSEPH LUCAS L770 RMINGHAM 


B | 
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7 FRANK 
‘TP RTRIDGE 
» SONS, L> 


table A finely carved Chippendale 
ton Mahogany elbow chair of a 
we rare design. The needlework 


is of a later date. 


L JNDON 


26K = Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


- NEW YORK 


6, West Fifty Sixth Street 


mine 





















































MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


Chairman : THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 
Deputy Chairman : S. CHRISTOPHERSON 
Chief General Manager : HERBERT A. ASTBURY 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
December 31, 1942 





LIABILITIES & 
Capital paid up ... ‘ste es ... 15,158,621 
Reserve Fund ... ‘ ... 12,910,609 
Current, Deposit and en Recounts .- 160,094,994 
Acceptances and Confirmed Credits or 2,905,299 
Engagements _... ite “ee .. 10,299,882 
ASSETS 
Coin, Notes and Balances with Bank of England 80,592,217 
I : with, and Cheques on other Banks ... 33,251,334 
Mi y of Call and Short Notice ame . 25,758,153 
B counted (Treasury Bills £32,815 922) .. 34,696,054 
: Deposit Receipts ine ... 201,000,000 
q I ats ce ive ae ... 235,221,988 
e j and other Accounts o ... 159,436,077 
4 I : of Customers for en etc.... 13,205,181 
nises ... se 8,844,446 | FOR LAND & AIR 
Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd. ses 937,500 
Affiliated Companies : 


: Banking Co. Ltd. 

ydesdale Bank Ltd. 7 a | 

if Scotland Bank Ltd. oe ... | 98,426,455 
d Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. | 


ALVIS LTD. 
ALVIS MECHANISATION LTD. 








“ FFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 2 
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HERE fabrics are concerned, supply 

is the operative word. The demands 

on the mills by the Government are, 

of course, enormous and the amount 
of labour and yarn allowed for civilian clothes 
is very meagre. Most of this goes to making 
Utility cloths, so there is precious little of the 
high-quality British cloth being woven.  For- 
tunately, stocks held through the country were 
large, and supplies in the big stores are reassuring 
and more than equal to coupons. If you set 
out with fixed ideas in your head, you will 
probably be disappointed, as colour ranges are 
small, but the department stores are banked up 
with cloth—tweeds, suitings, flannels, 
dress weights, coat weights, suit weights—and 
there is plenty of choice. Of them all, I like 
best the tiny dice-checked firm tweeds such as 
Molyneux has chosen in restrained colourings, 
the grey flannels that are so dark as to be nearly 
black, and the grey blue flannels with bold 
chalk-lined stripes. Outstanding among the 
silks is the floral crépe designed by Celanese, 
which has the stalks left on the flowers and looks 
like a cross-section of a May meadow. Colours 
everywhere are deep, rich and glowing, for the 


Lor vd 
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rayons, muted and restrained for the woollens, 
with red as the spoiled beauty, allowed to break 
all the rules. 

At Harvey Nichols is the comforting sight 
of bales stacked up with a large range of 
tweeds, suitings and flannels of pre-war quality. 
Suitings come in all the traditional men’s 
designs with the small grey and black herring- 
bones and flecks outstanding. These would 
make superb suits; the weave makes them feel 
soft as silk and the close- 
ness and tautness make 
them wear almost for ever. 
Cost of these suitings 
varies from 24s. 7d. to 
about £2 a yard. Among 
the tweeds, I liked parti- 
cularly a range of Lovat 
checks and I thought the 
Harris tweeds_ especially 
attractive in sky blues and 
crottal browns — thick, 
warm and with the 
authentic peaty smell. The 
cost of these Harris tweeds 
is £1 Os. 2d. a yard and the 


* 


Two marocains from Courtauld’s- funnel 
design in navy and white or black « white 
and a conventional design of rings\ h black 


shadows to give an embossed: ct, 


Two ‘ Dayella’s,’’ the Utility woo 4 fabric 

made by Viyella, tiny rosebuds on te, and 

white daisies sprigged on a mauve ound— 

designs for children’s frocks or gi \wn-ups' 
nightgowns. 

Celshung, a fine matt Celanese crepe that 


washes well; white ground with yellow, blue 

and red flowers, green stalks and foliage. 

This comes also with a deep green or clay 
red ground. 


Group from Harvey Nichols—chalklined and 
pinstriped flannels ; Saxony suiting, black, 
grey and white checks, overchecked in red ; 
a tweed, the kind of indeterminate check 
that comes in four or five mixed colours; 
and a brown and beige flecked tweed. 
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We thought of it first 


OME ye.rs ago we 
designe: the first 
























control- Wi - freedom 
brassiere simple, so 
effective, mediately 
successfu 2 called it 
Kestos. chat same 
perfect we are 
till mak simplest, 
the ™m effective, 
the m successful 
brassiere 

By offic or we NOW 
call therr lity te 
They alv ave been. 
And they ill Kestos. 
And the) still what 
every - dressed 


voman > for in 


pS. 


KESTOS LIMITED, BANBURY, OXON 














Snow White... 


and the satisfaction of saving fuel 


It’s a housewife’s task to keep to her ratio of fuel. 
With the help of Parozone she finds it easier to hit 
the target figure because .... the snow-white 
whiteness which Parozone gives to linens and 
cottons is achieved without the use of fuel of any 
kind, now so vital for the country’s vastly expand- 
ing war effort. Simply wash your white things 
in the usual way, then soak them over- 
night in a solution of one teacupful of 
Parozone to eight gallons of COLD water. 
Rinse outin the morning. That’s all... 
but the results are incomparably beautiful. 
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NE for MUSTARD GAS 


id’ te applied, full strength, to affected ; 
or two minutes and then washed off. It / 
=djimmediately or within five minutes. *- 


ne MUST NOT be applied near the eyes. ~.,” if 


H Y GY Gi é a 
FROM YOUR 
GROCER or 


STORE 








1sgow. And at London and Nottingham, 
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SUITS for SPRING 


GLEN CHECK Price £7.15 .0 


Colours: Brown|Tan, Navy| Red, Beige/Tan overchecks 
Sizes (Lips) 35” to 42" 


Skirt inverted panel pleats in front and one 


inverted pleat at back. 





. PETER ROBINSON LTD. OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1. MUSeum 7700 5) 
Res = 
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HOTEL 


BERKELEY STREET 


W.l 
RESTAURANT - GRILL ROOM 
SNACK BAR 
MODERN AMERICAN BAR 
TELEPHONE 


MAYFAIR 7777 


Situated in the heart of Mayfair 


MAY FAIR: 


~. 
a 


* 


Dancing Every Evening 


(Sundays excepted) 


JACK JACKSON 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 








CABARET 











BRONCHITIS, 


INHALATION 


RIDDELL 
GUARANTEE 





TO ENSURE OBTAINING THE UTMOST BENEFIT OF A 
COUNTRY LIFE YOU SHOULD SECURE 


PROMPT AND LASTING RELIEF 
FROM YOUR 


ASTHMA, 


BY TAKING THE 


RIDDOBRON 


NOW UNIVERSALLY RECOGNISED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
AS THE MOST EFFICIENT TREATMENT. 

INHALERS 

THE 

For full particulars call or write to :— 


RIDDELL PRODUCTS LIMITED 


“* THE LEADING HOUSE FOR INHALATION THERAPY,”’ 
AXTELL HOUSE, WARWICK ST., REGENT ST., LONDON, W.! 


EMPHYSEMA 


TREATMENT 


BEST RESULTS. 
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¥ > 
JSACQMAR 


have a new stock of Dress 
and Blouse Lengths of 
ENGLISH LACE (coupon 
free) in several colours and 
Black for Dinner Frocks 
or White for Wedding 


Dresses, 36” wide. 
Prices from 21/6d. per yd. 


Patterns from :— 


JSACQMAR 


16 Grosvenor Street 


London, W.1. 























JANE ano JUDY 
ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 
Expert in re-creating 
your disused clothes 
Why not use the precious pre-war 
material lying idle perhaps in men’s 
suits and great-coats. 

They can be unpicked and re-made 
into suits or winter coats. 





b 
JANE ann JUDY 


Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers 
Furriers . Milliners 
Sloane 36, Wilton Place, 
1537 London, S.W.1 
Will ladies who have surplus materials for 
disposal please send us particulars. 

















THE TAO CLINIC 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Permanently destroyed by 
advanced Electrolysis. 75 
hairs destroyed for 10/6, a 
20-minute sitting. Each 
treated singly. No scar- 
ring. Practically painless. 
Moles and warts success- 


fully removed. Medically 
approved. Consultations 
free by appointment, 


when a frank and honest 
diagnosis of each case 
will be given. 





Appointments accepted 
for Saturday afternoons 


Phone - - KEN 9055 


175 KNIGHTSBRIDGE 








ALL WOOL 
SCOTCH TWEEDS 
Straight from a Border Mill 
HARRIS TYPE 27 ins. wide 
7!- and 2 coupons per yd. 


SHETLAND TYPE 56 ins. wide 
14!- and 414 coupons per yd. 





120 patterns to choose from 


DENHOLM TWEEDS 


& HAWICK - SCOTLAND 














DIAMONDS UP 100%, 


MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. Call, Post or Phone Mayfair 
5825. Cash paid immediately. 
LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 
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De YOU FEEL you have lost 

“your grip and drive’? Do you 

lack complete confidence in your own 

- abilities? If so, RAPIDISM—that 
fascinating Course—will develop for 

you (7) mental alertness, (6) personal 

-courage. Write now for free booklet 
-to—THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, 
33804, Tuition House, London, S.W.19 






















A bonnet in Persian lamb 
attached to a chiffon veil a 


in blue. Harrods pan 
making it in straw and 
felt for later on. : 





Ao 
CAHEN 
A ais 
i 
Motho’s halo {beaver [avn S 
lamb to mate his box fe 
jacket which f a pang) [EU 10: 


front into y ch 
pockets are 


two 
serted, 








material is 28 ins. 
wide. Flannels, and 
there are any amount 
of them, are out- 
standing in grey blue, 
nigger brown, and 
clerical grey with a 
bold white chalk line. 
These run from about 
£1 to 30s. a yard, 
and there are also 
plains and pinstripes. 
Utility tweeds come 
both plain and 
checked, and _ cost 
from 8s. 5d. to 
12s. 5d. a yard. The 
coral reds and chest- 
nut browns are really 
lovely among these 
Utility tweeds. 
Lightweight 
suiting tweeds are 
a novelty brought 
out this spring by 
Gardiners, of Sel- 
kirk. Thick tweeds 
with a gay overcheck, grass green, coral or bright china blue 
make up well for coats; so do the dark, neat checked tweeds in 
crimson and deep blue, dark green and brown. There are some good 
plain dress woollens, as drapable as pure silk crépe de chine, and some 
excellent Utility dress weights. The cactus green, beloved of Hartnell, § T°" 
and the reds (dahlia, crimson and brick), are especially commended 
here. The cyclamen tones are getting increasingly short on account 
of dye difficulties. i Ww" 


OR shirts and shirt-frocks, there is a fine spring and summer cro} 

of fabrics. Cenella is the name of the Celanese pinstriped fabri § yo, 
that looks like fine alpaca, and was made into the smart shirt displayed Bre 
at the show of the British Colour Council. Another attractive Celanese 
fabric is a crépe printed all over with little white shells. Two excellent 
Courtauld crépes in geometric designs are illustrated on page 236 
They make the tailored type of summer frock perfectly. Moygashel B! 
have a new fabric for summer tailor-mades that looks like a canvas 
tweed and is called Moygalaine. It is made in tweed colourings. 
They show a sage green and a lime green rayon linen together, 10! 
making up into the two-coloured dresses that had the great succes f ! 
of last summer and look like repeating it next, judging by the advance B 
collections of summer clothes I have seen already. There are mt! 





clay browns and reds in the Moygashel range, as well as ice \lues ante 1. 
sky blues and a blue that is brighter than navy. Celanese «lso sho F Ro 
these mellow brick red tones and a green that is the dazz! g colou! ( 
used by the French impressionist painters. The flower crépe : ‘strate’ >! 
with foliage and stalks has these rich tones for a backgrou: ., as We! 


as a deep corn yellow and a deep sky blue. | O 
For lingerie there are some excellent Utility fabrics now vailabl 
a satin with a marocain back, crépe de chines both plain anc prigge 7 
and attractive “Dayellas’’ for cold weather. Designs a dainty) >» 
miniature rose buds or bouquets instead of dots, minute wl daisies 5 
scattered all over a pastel ground. fap 
But while we are on the subject of new fabrics, the se! tion 
the British Colour Council Show was two shoes, one with + » sabot) 7 
cum-clog sole in wood and composition that is going to take © place P 
of leather, the other a bootee cut like a Jodhpur in unlined s_- le, S°" 
as an Indian moccasin. The sabot-clog was quite light, fairl: exible 
and the thick sole held on to the upper by brass studs. It wa: ay alt 
attractive in three colours of suéde. The bootee had a sm: weds!) }P 
sole set on a wafer of composition and was so soft you could ° indle 
it in the same way as the woollens and rayons displayed a nd" 
It was made in a suéde the colour of beech leaves in winter. 1 * S40 
was brown and green with some yellow aboutit. P. Joyce Rr Nol» 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ntinued from inside front cover. 


1/6 per line. 





aa /ANTED = = 
ATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
anted FOR CASH. Highest 
} Chancery Lane, London. 











q TAYL¢ 

2 + Dan terre ones 
7 are Top prices paid by private 
pa details to LAMBERT 

ar Snile ial atchworth, Herts. 

ee ices. returned for 
-aeteesarr Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
i Private Owners may send 
ce tate L.. JOHNSON, DYMOND 
wit 17 1793), 24-25, Great Queen 


MANN AND SHACKLE- 
for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
ior misfit clothing; Furs 
, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
ignment sent. Est. 1860. 
HOI yn, Sur 
= of ladies’, gent’s, and 
$ fhe i clothing forwarded to 
- ‘. WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
DFORD, YORKS, TEL. 
mined and postal orders 
»ods are then repacked, 
ne week. In event of 
e offered on receipt of 
r with P.O., goods are 
wriage paid to sender). 
Established 30 years. 
d. 
wanted, particularly 
New Zealand, Pacific 
Conduit St.. London, W.1, 


NITURE ot all periods 
Early English Oak and 
old Jewellery, Pictures, 
send fullest details to 
tiques, 34 Milsom Street, 








s, cannon, coach horns, 
s, Sets chessmen, flower 

jue jewellery bought.- 

Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
eton or buggy with hood 

inted.—WOOLF, Osman- 
esex. 

Antique Register Grate 
ht steel surround and 
ited bars. To fit opening 

thin this size.—Box 247. 

HAIR, FOX AND BADGER 

Ask for price list. A. HASS- 
Tree Lane. Iffley. Oxford. 





ller collections of books 

ash prices paid; removal 

distance.—HAMMOND, 223. 

ngham 8. 

,0OLOGY, YOGA, Books on 
A ) to purchase. 

ATLANTIS BOOKSHOr. 

CO 2120 

















Light C Ss, 
i, Also Blue Woolle d Wrap. 
St. Austell, Cornwall.'g 
’ETS AND RUGS bought, sold, 
ing, cleaning by experts.— 
rmore St., W.1. Wel.: 1774. 
all countries wanted for 
y good collections. Don’t 
EFI, PEMBERTON & CO. 
Leominster. 
WANTED. Highest prices paid. 
mmaterial.—CHURCHILL, Orange 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
ERS wanted, Underwood, Reming- 
Smith Premier, etc. State price 
TYPEWRITER LTD., 
Tel. Holborn 0082. 


Library 








cash; 
send, 
LTD., 


VATSON’S 
W.C.2 
CHiss, 5,000 old ones required, 

. in gold, silver or metal. 
pr s paid.—Register parcels 
x¢ \NGE, 29. Welford Road, 








TOL 
rit -— 
‘ ; Motor Cars 
a BROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
lese l ll cars of good makes, 
lent Bond St., W.1. May 8351. 
236 LIVESTOCK 
shel BRP 16; 7 Ibs., 12-; 14 Ibs. 23/-. 
vas ‘ IINTURE, 6 pints 166; 12 pints 
195 ) BUDGIE MIXTURE, 6 
5” sample pint 42. All 
{or s seed in any of these 
508s KAMP & SONS, LTD., 144, 
nee B} Y, 4 years old; used riding 
ricl hild 7-14 years; quiet all 
ant r; 30 gns. here. — MRS. 
allt hester. 
10 E S livery. Laying Pullets® 
ou . 20 weeks old, 21/-. Day- 
tet : Cash with order.—P. P. 
‘ ? 1esham, Bucks. Tel. : 
wel 
§ O iltry Food (unrationed). 
ble egg producer; 82.75 per 
food mixed with mash 
e(, § ncrease your egg supply. 
ity | plement for poultry and 
a 7 Ib., 7/6; 14 lb., 14/-; 28 Ib., 
sles . 676; carriage paid,— 
(C.L.), Sevenoaks. 
1 J P IARE, 4 years old; very 
j ‘fie; used children, riding 
wg s 3-9 years; 25 gns. here.— 
lace al in, Chester. 
m i i near, R.LR., B.L. x 
, i Campbell Ducks and 
carriage paid, 3 days 
IVY HOUSE FARM, 
i old; many reddening up. 
dited stock. First-class 
it nd a picture of health— 
x L.S., R.LR. x L.S., 25/- 
b HOYLE, Beare Green, 
DS aes 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 


ALRESFORD, HANTS. Mrs. McNALTY, late 
of King’s Worthy Court Hotel, Winchester, 
is now established at Cardew Country Hotel, 
Alresford (Tel. 145). Frequent bus services in 
every direction. Situated in beautiful grounds; 
country produce and good cuisine; town amenities 
EDFORD, SWAN HOTEL. 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a maderate price. 
Tel. : Bedford 2074 (Management) 
** Bedford 349111 (Visitors) 








ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
THE CREST HOTEL 
interprets the Dictionary definition of the word 
COMFORT 
“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, free- 
dom from annoyance, a subiect of satisfaction.”’ 

Py a EBON SOMERSET, 
WOODCOTE HOTEL. 

room will be shortly available at 
this small sporting hotel on the borders of 
Exmoor. Very suitable for lovers of Hunting. 
Stag or fox. Club licence. 5gns. each. Reduction 
for services. Tel.: 129. 

Ashley Courtenay Recommended 


One double 


XETER, ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the centre of 
Devon. All modern amenities and comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 
AMPTON COURT, CASINO HOTEL, 1.12 miles 
London. Trains: Waterloo to Hampton 
Court direct, and 10 minutes walk. Fully licensed, 
ball-room attached, beautifully furnished. Terms 
from 3} guineas, 12s. 6d. B. and B. Telephone : 
Molesey 2080. 


MptDHURST 


THAT HISTORIC HOUSE 











THE SPREAD EAGLE 
bids you welcome 
From 6 Gns. 


Private Bathrooms 


ASHLEY COURTENAY RECOMMENDS. 


G HROPSHIRE BORDERS. 





BISHOPS OFFLEY 








MANOR. Charming, peaceful country. Own 
produce. Nr. Eccleshall, Stafford, Adbaston 247 
HROPSHIRE, CHURCH STRETTON. THE 


HOTEL. Est. 1587. Fully licensed. H. and c. 
all rooms. Own produce. A few vacancies fo1 
winter residents. Resident Proprietor. 





G TRATFORD-ON-AVON. THE WILLIAM AND 
MARY HOTEL with its 34 bedrooms (18 
in the Guest House), particularly caters for the 
Services and War Workers. First-class restaurant 
open for Non-residents. Attractive Club Cocktail 
bar. Good rail facilities. Write for winter terms. 
Tel. 2575 and 203911. 

Wy Pstwand HO-NORTHAM “‘CLEVELANDS” 

(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel. Northam 300. 


INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 

St. Peter Street, Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Garage. Write for ‘‘C.L. 
Illustrated Tariff..’. Tel. 31. 

















FASHION AND BEAUTY 


OIFFURE.—An enchanting ‘‘CORONET OF 

CURLS with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost.) 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, 

3840, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.} 

(only address). 
Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
5 ; and general). 








Telephones: 


Victoria 5944 (offic 











LIZABETH THOMPSON, of 35, Gt. Russell St., 
W.C.1, BUYS and has FOR SALE Model Dresses, 
Hats, Shoes, high-class Furs from the best London 
houses. Good prices given. Est. 28 yrs. Mus. 3049. 
URS. 








Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 





Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 


URS. Lovely Mink Coat, fashioned by first 
class furrier. Exceptional bargain at £175. 
Details and description from Box 241 
N ADAME RAUSIS-CANAT, Haute Couture, 120 
Wigmore Street. WELBECK 5931. Ladies’ 
own materials made up, remodelling, etc. 
ERSIAN LAMB COAT in perfect condition. 
Will accept £35. Opportunities are rare and 
this is a genuine one.—Box 115, 














EMODELLED or Repaired. Bring your Old 
Garments to DOROTHY PAUL, 11a, Kensing- 
ton Church Street, W.8 (nr. High Street). Wes. 2346 


EMODELLING. SAVE MONEY. EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel. MAY 1651. 


HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 27, 
5 Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Subject to Government Restrictions. 


GENTS WANTED with sound connection 
amongst farmers for the sale of well-known 
speciality product.—Box 983. 


_SITUATIONS WANTED 


























YOUNG MAN, 28, married, exempt; 7 years 

practical dairy, pigs and poultry: desires 
situation Bailiff or Assistant Agent on estate. 
South preferred.—Box 255. 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION ye MOST REASONABLE OUTLA 


——— ALLIANCE—— 


ME 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED “— 


of BARTHOLOMEW =_— LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


FIRE: MARINE - BURGLARY fit? LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTO 


pane etc. 
HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at += 3: % bit KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW. SUSS: - 























“builders of 
fine boats” 


7, 


YACHT YARD 


Limited 


WOOTTON CREEK 
JSLE OF WIGHT 


* 





MORNING COMES FAITHFULLY every twenty-four hours and 
with it the newspaper of the day, product of a hundred 
skilled and dependable collaborators. How different our 
day if they had failed! And if a great concourse of essential 
transport vehicles move punctually on their errands in these 
vital days of war, it is because our workers, too, have done 
their job—of making dependable efficient plugs—with the 
same skill, the same fidelity. 


AC-SPHINX 
SPARKING PLUGS 


ROSS'S’ 


belfast Ginger Ale 


still the best non-alcoholic drink ever devised by man; 
but there is nothing to prevent the discreet addition 
of a little good whisky. 


























